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PREFACE 



The purpose of this report is to assist Conference delegates, and other 
readers, to better understand thoprofound effects of education upon our ag- 
ing society and older Americans. Conversely, we have attempted to describe 
the effects of our aging population on educational policies and programs. 
Education and aging are inseparable. As we proceed with the societal respon- 
sibility^ removing the many barriers that interfere with the participation of 
older adults in educational services of all kinds, we will witness the multipli- 
cation of the valuable contributions being made by the elderly. Also, and of 
equal importance, through educational programs fnr araLabout ihe^aged the_ 
keys to a number of social problems including poverty, poor health, and age 
discrimination can be c.scovered. The benefits derived from a more literate 
and just society— and more enlightened and self-fulfilled older persons— will 
far outweigh the cost of the educational initiatives proposed in this report. 

In preparing this report for the delegates to the 1981 White House Conference 
on Aging, the Technical Committee pn Education employed the term "educa- 
tion ' to include the widest possible) range of intentional learning activities, 
formal and informal. Additionally, at several points, the report considers the 
need for fostering unplanned learning that will help shape informed societal 
attitudes about the processes of normal aging and the aged. The term geron- 
tology is used to describe the full range of aging related activities, including 
those often dubbed as geriatric. The body of the report is divided into three 
major parts, dealing with educational opportunities for older learners and 
teachers; the development and improvement of training programs to prepare 
personnel to serve the elderly; and educational and public informational pro- 
grams about aging for all Americans. The Summary and Recommendations 
sections underscore the need for effective policies and improved programs at 
all levels as a cost-effective investment in the future of American society. 



I. INTRODUCTION 

As our society ages at an accelerated rate over the next two decades, we will 
be presented with a new array of educational challenges and opportunities. 
Our response must take the form of advances in education at every level. Life- 
— lon g learning prog ram&must be imprevB^andexpanded to provide older per- 
-sons with the knowledge and skills necessary for survival, for new roles 
within and outside the work force, and for life enrichment. Existing barriers 
-financial, social, geographic, attitudinal, and physical-must be replaced 
with mechanisms that facilitate and encourage participation in these pro- 
grams. We must at the same time redouble our efforts to create a better in- 
formed and more sensitive public— spanning all age groups— by articulating 
the processes of normal aging, underscoring the strengths and triumphs of the 
elderly, and exposing the needs and any indignities associated with growing 
old in America. Educational institutions and programs must be reoriented to 
the demographic facts of life-to the "graying" of our society. The place of 
the aged m every kind of educational program, formal and informal, must be 
reassessed and redefined as we are redefining "old age "-in this new era. The 
potential contributions of older Americans must be identified and harnessed 
so that their experience and insights can benefit us all. Intergenerational pro- 
grams of education must be systematically developed if we are to reap greater 
benefits from the participation and interaction of all age groups. 

Education that benefits older people also benefits society. Education about 
health, for example, contributes directly to physical well-being and lessens 
the need for expensive remedial services. Skill training and retraining can 
help older people to participate productively in the world of work as well as 
the life of leisure, eliminating or lessening the need for income assistance. As 
we work toward an age-integrated society, we will be able to demonstrate that 
when the quaiity of life is improved for older people it is directly or indirectly 
improved for all people. We are interdependent both economically and 
socially. 

As we develop and expand e ucation to assist in the creation of a society that 
will serve and be served by .e elderly, we must also extend our knowledge 
base about the processes of a fe mg and about the aged. Only with an improved 
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and ongoing search for scientific knowledge can we avoid repeating the 
devastating myths and stereotypes that reinforce negative images, perpetuate 
inequities, and produce meaningless and purposeless programs for an already 
underserved population. 

As we search for a new and better understanding of education and aging, we 
need to listen more carefully to the voices of older Americans. And if we do, 
we will hear about their joys, their problems, their concerns and interests' 
their similarities, and their differences. We will hear regional and ethnic 
dialects. We will hear men and women -of all colors and many political and 
. religious^persvasions. We will hear the strong and the frail. We will hear the 
rich, the poor, and the in-between. We will hear the .ick and well, the well- 
educated and the undereducated. We will hear those whose feelings were so 
well expressed by one older person who wrote in NEWSWEEK (Aufrust 11 
1°80): 

That's another thing: open a newspaper or a magazine and you're hit with 
'senior citizens must be taught to cook properly and shouid also learn 
which foods are the most wholesome, etc' I try to grin and forget it, but 
end by grinding my teeth, unwisely. What's wrong with these people that 
they fail to realize that we are the experienced cooks, the experienced 
shoppers and the experienced housekeepers? Haven't we endured years 
of the biasted routine? Have we never heard of a protein or served 
nourishing meals? Do they suppose we have forgotten? I personally find it 
embarrassing and humiliating to read that if I go to this or that meeting, 
Ms. Newcomer will demonstrate the best way to' break an egg... the 
years have equipped us senior citizens with a lot of strength, and the sense 
to tell life's little problems to go climb a tree. We have much to give to the 
younger generations. Some of us have become less spry, but most of us try 
our best to stay in the swim. Could more be asked? 1 

We.will hear others as well; we will hear those on whom society has imposed 
new problems because they are now aged, and others whose problems have 
encumbered them all their lives-the problems of being poor, handicapped, 
or members of minority group3 who have faced a lifetime of discrimination. 

As we listen to all these older Americans, we recognize their individuality, 
and the grave error of stereotyping. At the same time, we become aware that 
they have many strengths, perceptions, experiences, and problems in com- 
mon. In providing educational opportunities we must be alert to both the 
diversities and the commonalities. 
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Important advances have been made since the last White House Conference 
on Aging, in part because of the increased presence of older persons in our 
population. If the recommendations outlined in this report are approved and 
implemented, the lives of these older Americans will be greatly enhanced and 
this nation will be immeasurably enriched. Most importantly we will have 
reaffirmed our belief in their rights, their responsibilities, and their potential 
as contributing members of our society. 

II. SOCIAL TRENDS 

Any educational endeavor takes place within a social context. It is helpful 
therefore to look at least briefly at historical and current social forces affect- ^ 
ing the formulation, shaping, and implementation of policies about education ( 
and at how these policies in turn affect what is taught, by and to whom, how 
and where. 

In the United States. Federal, State, and local governmental units as well as 
• private organizations have long viewed education as an essential component 
of a democracy. As early as 1785, the Federal Government had passed a series 
ot laws adaressing a variety of educational issues and problems Recent 
legislation of significance for older people includes the 1979 Department of 
Education Organization Act and the 1980 amendments to the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. Funds for the implementation of the various laws, organizations and 
programs come from a variety of sources including many federal agencies 
inis is true also oi educational programs relating specifically to the study of 
aging. 

Currently educational activities in the United States involve nearly 3 out of 
every 10 Americans. 2 The approximately 61 million Americans who are con- 
sumers and providers of education are distributed in formal educational 
systems from kindergarten through advanced degree programs. While there 
has been a gradual decrease in the number of students in secondary schools 
there has continued to be an increase in students in institutions of higher 
education. In recent years there has been an increase in various types of adult 
education, including education for older people. Americans spend an increas- 
ing number of their years in educational activities, presumably wi'h the result 
tha' education is of increasing importance in the formation of attitudes and 
values. Each succeeding generation of Americans and each cohort of older 
Americans is better educated than its predecessor-a fact of enormous signifi- 
cance for those who plan formal and informal .education programs for the 
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reality that the old, the poor, members of minorities, and women still encoun- 
ter barriers preventing their full participation in the nation's educational 
systems. 

Currently several specific social trends are affecting our society and therefore 
our educational programs, including those programs relating to aging. Among 
such trends and forces are our diminishing natural resources, changing birth 
rates, inflation, and the numerically increasing older population. The field of 
aging has not been exempt from those influences affecting education -n 
general. Eveivthough the need for education about aging was recognized by a 
few pioneers in the "1930's and"40 T s, and a few institutions of higher education 
had strong programs in academic gerontology prior to the passage of the 
Older Americans Act in 1965, the greatest growth in the number of such pro- 
grams did not come until after that date. 

The 3 increased number of academic programs in gerontology over the past 
decade has contributed to the knowledge we have about aging and the aged. It 
has resulted in a growing cadre of increasingly knowledgeable service pro- 
viders, and has begun to provide to the public, of all ages, accurate informa- 
tion correcting negative images about aging and older Am< ricans 

u 

III. EDUCATION AS LIFELONG LEARNING 

To live is to learn. People at all ages not only have the ability to learn, they do 
learn. Only by learning can they adapt to, cope with, and challenge the ever- 
changing internal and external environments encountered as they move 
through the life cycle. One series of studies has indicated that adults com- 
monly spend 700 hours a year— 10 percent of their waking time— in deliberate 
efforts to gain knowledge and skill.' Many of these learning projects are 
undertaken for highly practical reasons; others are motivated by curiosity, in- 
terest, or enjoyment. 

This ongoing acquisition of knowledge has been captured by educators in the 
concept of "lifelong learning." The phrase affirms the words of John Dewey 
more than a half-century ago: "The idea of education as preparation and of 
adulthood as a fixed limit of growth are two sides of the same obnoxious 
untruth."' 

Rapid social change intensifies the need for lifelong learning. A decade ago, 
delegates to the 1971 White House Conference on Aging were reminded that 



such change had become a part of the fabric 01 their lives. They were told that 
for the first time in history. "Learning must be as continuous as change itself 
and inevitably lifelong in character."' The truth of this statement is even more 
"clear in 1981. At present the impact of change and the need it creates for life- 
long access to learning opportunities are most easily observed m our working 
lives. Because 'the source of change is usually rooted m the growth of knowl- 
edge and technology:, few remain untouched. In some fields the rate of change 
is so great that practitioners need to relearn the skills and update tne knowl- 
edge base of their occupations several times during their working lives. As 
occupations are modified, as new ones emerge and old ones disappear, we all 
must continuously engage in learning, unlearning, and relearning. Middle- 
aged and older persons are especially affected by the need to acquire new 
knowledge and skills in order to remain in the work force, reenter it aftec 
child-rearing or retirement, or.pursue second careers. Figures released in 1079 
indicated that more than half of all retirees would have preferred to remain. m 
the work force, even if income from employment was not needed.'' To in 
crease the options of older workers, we must make a much wider range of 
learning opportunities available to them. 

The impact of change goes far beyond the world of work. It has been said that 
no one lives in the world into which he was born. It may also be said of older 
people that they do not live in the world in which they came to adulthood. 
The world of retirement differs greatly from the world of work, if only m the 
amount of unencumbered time it offers. Retirement— and the passage into 
it— can be problematic. But many retirees are demonstrating that it can be a 
period of .opportunity, one in which long-held avocations can be pursued or 
new interests and new roles discovered. 

Beyond the personal changes we each experience as we age, there are histori- 
cal and cultural shifts mat make the experience of each generation of older 
persons different. New perspectives and new problems emerge. Energy, the 
environment, chronic inflation, and the status of women and minorities are 
examples of problems widely discussed today that received little attention a 
decade or two ago. If more older people are to realize the full potential of 
retirement, and if they are to participate as informed citizens in addressing- 
public issues that vitally affect their welfare and American society, there must 
be a tremendous expansion in opportunities for education addressed specifi- 
cally to their needs and circumstances. 




Functions of Lifelong Learning 



Education has many values for persons of any age, but for older people it is 
important in unique ways. It reduces social isolation by helping people stay 
actively involved in the mainstream of community life. It is a means for devel- 
oping an understanding of the later stages of life; it can provide the skills 
necessary for living that part of life. It can enable older people to recognize 
and use the options open to them today. Some of the special functions of older 
adult education are described in the paragraphs that follow. 

Education for economic improvement. For many retirees, the most critical 
probiems are financial. Education can show how to stretch a limited income 
to cover daily needs through money management, consumer know-how, wise 
legal decisions, and careful selection of housing. Programs to help the elderly 
cope with financial problems may provide information on such topics as 
Social Security benefits, food scamps, and aid-available through other Federal 
and State programs. Through education or re-education an older person may 
also qualify for paid part-time or full-time employment in a field suited to his 
or her interests and capabilities. §jptne measure of the potential demand for 
late-life vocational education was discovered when the Harris Survey asked 
older people whetner they would be interested in training that would provide 
them with new job skills." Applying the findings from that 197'. survey to 
more up-to-date population estimates, a recent publication suggests that those 
who want such training may total as many as 300,000 among those 80 years of 
age and older: 1.1 million of those aged 70-79 years; and 1.8 million aged 

Education for new roles. One oi' the difficult challenges to an older person's 
resources— inner and external— is to create new roles suitable to changed 
individual needs a'rtd preferences and shiftin'g societal conditions. The indi- 
vidual who has been led throughout a lifetime to assume that older people do 
nothing but sit in the syn, become crotchety, arid decline mentally and 
physically, l.s-likely to behave in accordance with that stereotype. Education 
can present evidence that older people have great potential, and that age need 
not interfere with'.fhe desire to continue a productive life and even try 
previously unexplored activities. Instruction and discussion can bring 
perspectives that enable the older student to clarify and broaden his or her 
view o^ifc. and establish new_goals and meaningful values in the present cir- 
cumstances. Education can provide an opportunity to acquire a constructive 
view of leisure, and to express talents and interests that have been undevel- 
oped (ir even unrecognized. The older student can explore new social relation^ 



ships in a purposeful setting, discuss tec-lings and leais with persons teeing 
similar problems, and learn about the range of resources and activities 
available to today's retirees. Education can help in adjustment to new family 
relationships, and provide examples of how to demonstrate one's usefulness 
by contributing something important to others. It can also aid in the desire to 
bring about constructive change in society— to exert influence in improving 
one's own situation and that of other older Americans. 

In a 1980 publication. Clark Tibbitts of the Administration on Aging empha- 
sizes that numerous studies, surveys, and census reports point clearly to one 
conclusion: Most middle-aged adults and sizable numbers of those in their 
later years are, or would like to be, engaged in activities that enable them to 
feel they are contributing to the maintenance of society and to the well-being 
of others. 9 This common commitment to serving society takes on even more 
significance for public policy when it is considered in conjunction with a re- 
cent cross-national report that lifelong learning "can help elderly people to 
continue to grow, help them develop the understanding and confidence to par- 
ticipate in society, and to work for change. ... In so doing, the elderly person 
derives substantial benefits, but in the final analysis society as a whole is the 
real beneficiary." 10 

Education for physical well-being. At any age, good health is a priceless asset. 
Education can provide the knowledge and skills needed to maintain and im- 
prove health through good nutrition, proper exercise, and sensible daily 
routines— which in turn can lead to renewed mental vigor. By means of such 
programs, older persons can also be better informed about the many health 
care programs, including visiting nurse services, local clinics, and insurance 
programs such as Medicare. 

One form of health education of potentially great importance to manyoelderly 
persons, but as yet seldom offered by educational programs, provides 
knowledge and skills for coping with chronic health problems. Many physi- 
cians fail to see themselves as educators; they rarely give detailed guidelines 
for self-care, and so their older patients are unaware of day-to-day measures 
they could take to deal with their own problems. The growing popularity of 
self-help groups is a response to this need. When self-help groups of arthntics, 
for example, are able to draw on professional knowledge 1 and other educa- 
tional resources in obtaining reliable information and sorting it from 
quackery, they can effectively promote 4 optimal functioning throughout t tie 
life span. 
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Education to enrich life. New attitudes, new skills, and new interests acquired 
through education can lead to self-fulfillment that results in a richer and hap- 
pier life for the older person. For some, this mav involve acquisition of long- 
wanted basic educational skills. For others it will relate to cultural aspects of 
life ihat may have become more significant with age, or the testing and 
deepening of values that may be a heritage for succeeding generations of 
Americans. 

Involvement in education can maximize the ability to learn and maintain 
mental alertness. Just as physical exercise tones the body, systematic mental 
activity can sharpen one's mental processes. 

As education helps the older individual continue to cope with changes in both 
self and society, it maintains mental stability and competence through grow- 
ing confidence and control over one's own destiny. Deeper understanding of 
one's self can come through study of the thoughts of others or group sessions 
in which the individual is encouraged to examine his or her own feelings. 
Creative endeavors may bring out latent talents and provide satisfying oppor- 
tunities for self-expression. In most older persons, scholars tell us, tltere is not 
only demonstrated ability but also a reservoir of unexpressed talent and in- 
terest which could be activated to make life far more stimulating and 
rewarding. 

Education and Lifelong Learning— The Present Situation 

Learning and education are not synonymous. Education is only one aspect of 
learning, one means by which it can be accomplished, but it too must be seen 
as a lifelong process. Education for older adults encompasses all those activi- 
ties in which they engage for the specific purpose of learning. An important 
aspect of this definition is its breadth. It does not restrict our view of educa- 
tion to formal instruction in schools or school-like settings; rather, it extends it 
to encompass the broad panorama of activities in which older adults engage in 
order to gain new knowledge and skills. These include informal educational 
programs in settings such as libraries, museums, and senior centers. 

Education also takes place through solitary learning; it has been estimated 
that 70 percent of all learning projects are planned by the learner, and involve 
neither a group nor an instructor. 11 Lifelong learning therefore requires that 
we view education not only in terms of formal programs to meet -the needs of 
learners, but as a process that takes place in many ways and many places. 
Most lifelong learning occurs outside of schools, and this is especially true for 



older learners Sui veving the sources of adult education in 1Q78, the National 
Center for L Juration Statistics (NCES) found that among participants aged 65 
arid older, nearly three out of every five were enrolled in programs offered by 
organizations, agencies, business and industry, or private tutors, rather than 
by educational institutions. If the uncounted numbers of older persons 
engaged in sejl-directed study were included in these statistics, it is obvious 
that education m a "formal" mode, within the walls of institutions established 
primarily for this purpose, is overshadowed by the scope and extent of the 
"informal" education opportunities now being utilized by older learners. For 
the many who live in communities without colleges, such settings as libraries 
and churches may often provide the only readily available educational 
resourres 

Nevertheless, opportunities for older adults to participate in classroom in- 
struction have expanded markedly. A growing number of colleges and univer- 
sities offer programs for older people or special inducements such as tuition 
waivers and reductions. Community colleges have been especially responsive 
to their educational needs; the above-mentioned 1978 NCES survey showed 
that 17.57 percent of participants 65 and older were in programs conducted by 
two-year institutions, a proportion second only to that for private community 
organizations (19.82 percent). Both can be expected to provide continuing 
leadership in education for older adults. Community education programs con- 
duct- 1 by local school districts have become another particularly important 
source of education for older learners, including the many who are taking ad- 
vantage of the retirement years to earn a long-deferred high school diploma. 
The proportion for whom this is an educational goal can be expected to 
decline; although fewer than 40 percent of those now 65 or older are high 
school graduates, approximately half the older population will be in this 
category by 1990, and the figure will continue to rise." 

Whatever the setting for instruction, the range of topics relevant to the inter- 
ests of older learners seems limitless. Looking at only one aspect— the oppor- 
tunities offered by colleges and universities— the Academy for Educational 
Development in 1978 listed 900 courses taken by older adults.' 4 Grouped by 
subjer t matter, 38 percent of these courses were on academic subjects, 36 per- 
cent were hobby and recreation courses, 22 percent were in the areas of public 
information and consumer education, and 3 percent were work-related topics. 

One Ioiigtini' advocate of education for the aged has recently used the phrase 
"e(!u< ation takes off" to describe the increased activity in older adult educa- 
tion. Clnrk Tibhitts attributes the increase to a number of factors, including 




nf 7 In^wu awaren ess that developed as an indirect effect of the 1901 
and 1971 White House Conferences.on Aging. In addition. Tibbitts under- 
scores the significance of research that demonstrates clearly that older people 
maintain the capacity to learn, along with research showing that adults who 
participate in several types of activities and organizations enjoy greater life 
satisfaction. These facts combined with others-the growth of senior centers 
and organizations of older adults, the increased interest of older persons in 
second careers and re-entry into the work force, the spread of the concept of 
Htelong learning and the concomitant development of adult education with 
increased readiness of educational institutions to offer services to older 
adults-suggest that we are on the verge of a lifelong education explosion.": 

It has been reported that at least 18 million adults participate in some form of 
organized instruction. Estimates vary, but it is believed that perhaps a half- 
million of them are older adults." If this figure is accurate, then less than 2 5 
pe.rcent of the over-65 population is now participating in such orograms It is 
important that we learn more about why other older adults do not take advan- 
tage oi formalized educational opportunities. 

Research data show that for all adults several factors are associated with deci- 
sions to participate in educational activities. Among them are age, educational 
attainment, occupational status, income, community type (e.g. central city 
suburban, rural residence), and geographic region (which may affect access to 
educational programs). However, the two most important determinants are 
previous schooling and age. Nine of every ten adults participating in educa- 
tional programs in 1975 were from the 63.6 percent of the adult population 
that had completed high school.- Further studies confirm that the greater the 
amount of previous education, the greater the likelihood that an adult wil' 
participate in further organized learning opportunities: an indication that (a) 
those who might benefit most are the least likely to engage in educational ac- 
tivities, and (b) as educational levels continue to rise among older people, the 
demand for learning opportunities may increase markedly. The effect of age 
is quite different: After early adulthood, participation in education decreases 
as r ,e increases, with the sharpest decrease after age 55. This may not be true 
m me future, however. Race and sex appear to have relatively little influence 
in themselves. Because of such factors as level of educational attainment 
however, the participation level of minorities is lower. Similarly, with other 
factors controlled, women are somewhat more likely to be participants than 
men (55 percent vs. 45 percent)." 
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Conclusions such as these are valuable, but it is important to understand that 
demographic variables tell us relatively little about the characteristics of adult 
learners. After examining the influence of such variables on participation in 
adult education, one study reported that they identified only 10 percent of 
"whatever it is that leads adults to participate in and drop out from" adult 
education. 20 In other words, there remains much more to learn from future 
research about the factors affecting participation. 

Although participation in adult education declines with age, it is encouraging' 
to note that the number of older persons taking advantage of educational 
opportunities appears -to have inci eased sharply during the past decade. One 
study reports that between 1969 and 1975, participation by adults aged 55 and 
over increased almost five times as fast as their number in the population 21 
This increase is likely to continue, particularly as a broader array of educa- 
tional opportunities becomes available, and as those who become old have 
had a higher level of previous schooling. Among older Americans, the median 
number of-years spent in school has risen from 8.3 to 10.3 in less than two 
decades, and according to the National Clearinghouse on Aging can be ex- 
pected to rise to 12 years by about 1990. 22 It is significant that in 1976, although 
the overall median was 10.3 years of schooling for those 60 and over, the 
figure ranged from 12 years for the 60-64 age group to about 9 years for those 
75 and over. In 1978, among Americans 65 and older, 9.4 percent of all men 
and 7 percent of all women had completed at least four years of college. 2 ' 

In planning educational programs to meet tomorrow's demands and oppor- 
tunities, it is also useful to consider some additional characteristics of older 
adults who have already been participating in organized instruction. Of 
approximately a half-million people 65 and over reportedly engaged in 
organized instruction in 1978, almost four-fifths (400,000) were not in the work 
force. Not surprisingly, a significant majority were women. Like adult 
learners in general, these older Americans tended to be non-Hispanic white 
persons characterized by higher educational attainment and higher income 
than adults not involved in educational activities. 24 

K. Patricia Cross, a close observer of lifelong learning in the United States, 
has summarized some of the other characteristics of older learners. She 
writes: 

As a group, older learners are not interested in credit or formal recogni- 
tion of any kind. They are participating in educational activities primarily 
for pleasure, for their own satisfaction, and to meet and be with other peo- 
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pie. In . . . (a) California study almost half of the potential learners over the 
age of 60 said that a primary motivation for their participation in learning 
activities was to meet new people. Yet (National Center for Education 
Statistics] data show that older learners are over-represented in most 
forms of 'lonely' learning. They, more than other age groups, use'televi- 
sion, radio, and private lessons. These forms of home-delivered education 
are consistent with the strong priority given coir enience of location by 
older people, but there would appear to be a need for more sooially-inter- 
activ ■ modes of learning. 2 ' 

In summary, today's older students are like other adult learners in some basic 
respects. They tend to be persons of relatively high educational attainment 
and to be generally active. In other respects, they differ. Because their per- 
centage in the work force is much lower than that of other age groups, the 
educational interests of many older people do not tend to be job-related. 
Rather, their interests reflect late-life concerns with retirement, leisure, and 
social relationships. Although the number of older adults in educational in- 
stitutions has been increasing rapidly in the past decade, they still make up a 
very small percentage of all adult learners and an even smaller percentage of 
the total older population. The brute fact remains that after early adulthood, 
participation in organized instruction decimes sharply with age. Many older 
persons participate in education programs, but most do not. 

It is obvious that present efforts, as measured by participation, do not meet 
the educational needs of older adults. The rapid increase in the number of 
older learners in response to expanded opportunities over the past decade 
suggests that there is a significantly greater demand for education than is cur- 
rently being met. The demonstrated interest of older adulcs, the demographic 
shifts, and the research evidence all point to an exciting era ahead in. educa- 
tion for older adults. Intensive plannin^ should be under way now in a wide 
variety of informal educational settings, as well as in educational institutions 
at all levels, if the nation is to make the most of this unprecedented opportunity. 

Enormous possibilities are open for involvement of the private sector m edu- 
cation for and by aging individuals, and about the aging society. The uncer- 
tainties of public funding give new importance to the educational role of 
community agencies, churches and synagogues, business and industry, trade 
unions, associations of older persons, and others outside the formalized educa- 
tional system. By drawing on existing resources, these organizations are in a 
position to develop and provide a wide range <of significant learning oppor- 
tunities at very little cost. The various programs of preretirement education 



offered for many years under a variety of auspices, and the successful 
endeavors of such groups as the American Association of Retired Persons/ 
National Retired Teachers Association, the National Council on the Aging, 
and the Gray Panthers, are indicative of the range and quality of learning 
experiences that could be offered and the diversity of settings m which they 
could take place, if the private sector were to focus more adequately on the in- 
terests of older persons. As we look ahead, the new challenge for both the 
educational system and the private sector are great. Writing in the North- 
western Educator, Bern ice Neugarten has expressed it succinctly: 

When we add up the facts that a large proportion of the huge population 
of older people have had some postsecondary education in their youth, 
that the large majority has had at least some forms of systematic learning 
experience in the intervening years, that generally speaking the more 
education a person has had, the more education that person wants, that 
the large majority of older persons have had rich occupational and com- 
munity and other life experience on which to draw, then the picture 
emerges of. ..a population with enormous potential for learning. It is, 
however, a population that is going largely unserved by educators/' 

Barriers to Education 

Many barriers that prevent older people from utilizing formal educational 
resources have already been mentioned. Thev fall into three categories: 
"situational," "dispositional," and "institutional." 27 

Situational barriers are those arising from one's situation in life at a given 
time. The cost of an educational activity is one of these, and is the most fre- 
quently mentioned barrier to educational participation. Cost can of course be 
a deterrent for persons of any age, but certain other problems such as redured 
mobility— resulting from physical handicaps, poor health, lack of transporta- 
tion, and isolation— are more likely to rule out participation for the elderly 
than for other age groups. These difficulties often are compounded by life- 
time differences in the kinds of opportunities available to some segments of 
society, including minorities and women. 

Dispositional or "personal" barriers appear to create special difficulties for 
older persons. Research indicates that they often share society's view that 
they are "too old to learn," and are much more likely than younger people to 
report that they "would feel childish" about returning to educational activi- 
ties." Low-income older persons are the. ones who most frequently see them- 
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selves as fo_0 oia to learn— a fact that seems generally related to their lower 
level of previous education. Attitudes toward education in general and dis- 
satisfaction with what has been derived from previous educational experi- 
ences may also be important factors. 

It has Uen suggested that some persons who identify situational barriers may 
be masking attitudinal barriers." Lack of time or lack of money may seem 
more socially acceptable reasons for lack of participation than doubt about 
one s own learning capacities. Whatever the relationships may be among all 
these factors, modifying attitudinal barriers is of prime importance if educa- 
tion is to be provided for those who have the greatest need of it. 

Older people themselves are not the only ones whose attitudes create barriers 
to educational activities. Equally in question are the attitudes of educators 
and society. Many still believe that "you can't teach an old dog new tricks " 
They believe classroom space should be reserved for the young in body if not 
in heart and mind. Older people are understandably reluctant to expose them- 
selves to a teaching-learning situation in which they may find these negative 
reelings displayed by instructors or other students. Interestingly enough, 
some preliminary research-indicates that younger faculty members may have 
fewer negatively oriented feelings toward older learners than do senior fac- 
ulty.'* The educating of educators about the potential of older people may 
eventually eliminate this particular barrier to participation. Education for 
educators is an important aspect of the relationship between aging and educa- 
tion and is dealt with more extensively later in this report. 

Institutional barriers are those found in the education systems themselves. 
These range from overt discrimination against older persons to a long list of 
unplanned but detrimental and insensitive practices, which reflect a lack of 
awareness of older learners' strengths as well as their special needs 
Evidences of this include disinterest in older students, inability to conduct 
programs responsive to the needs and interests of this age group, lack of sensi- 
tivity to counseling and advocacy needs, funding policies that favor career- 
bound younger students. In addition there are problems in finding accessible 
locations, in scheduling activities at convenient times, and in registration 
procedures. 
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Such barriers are undoubtedly more characteristic of traditional educational 
institutions and programs, with their historic orientation to education for the 
young, than of the nontraditional settings in which much of the educational 
programming for older adults uccurs. At the same time, it must be recognized 
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that m uch ol the progress of the past decade has grown out of the recognition 
ol these barriers and their modification or elimination, particularly by post- 
secondary institutions. Such changes include tuition reduction or tuition free 
arrangements integration of older students into conventional classroom set- 
tings, and full scale educational programs designed specifically for older 
adults. Many institutions, having recognized barriers of time and location 
nave attempted to eliminate them in innovative ways. They have incor- 
porated more sophisticated concepts of the needs and interests of older per- 
sons into their programming by utilizing the growing bodv of knowledge 
derived Irom gerontological research. Although the changes are by no means 
limited to community colleges, their leadership has been especially signifi- 
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These re« Hit gains are encouraging, but it is important to recognize that 
where institutional resources are cut back, as in the present period, programs 
and services for older students are often the first affected. 

Two caveats should also be kept in mind. First, there is evidence that for 
many older persons, particularly those who are poor, colleges and universities 
are not the preferred location for learning activities. Policies designed to ex- 
pand educational opportunities must promote a balance between the efforts 
ol postsecondary institutions and other community programs. Second, given 
ne diversity of types of postsecondary institutions, it is not realistic to expect 
that each type will place the same emphasis on educational programming for 
older adults. Research institutions, for example, may make their greatest con- 
tribution by developing new knowledge about education and aging rather 
tnan b, developing new instructional programs for older people. 

One institutional barrier that deserves special comment is the lack of informa- 
tion and counseling about educational opportunities. Older perso/fs need 
information about formal and informal programs that can help ther/f achieve 
their educational goals-information about where programs are locited wh 
they oiler, how to gain access to them, and alternative ways of Ichievm'g 
goals. This kind of knowledge is related to ones earlier education; mahrtflder 
persons with limited educational backgrounds do not have such knowledge 
and do not Know where to find it. Surveys reveal that a high percentage of 
potential adult learners would like more information about opportunities for 
education Consequently a basic challenge for educators in this next decade is 
to gather information on educational programs, keep it current, and make it 
available to al! interested older adults. 
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Ample ovidemc that iiiutgumi ^vej^»raiiis_rjn surmount institutional bar- 
riers, and that ohh r learners will thru be eagerlo elmnCcan 5e lound in the 
phenomenal gtowth of the Elderhostel movement and in other campus-based 
programs fur retirees As indicated earlier, however, most programs attract 
the relatively well educated: our institutions have much to learn about how to 
serve- the urgent educational need.-, of less advantaged older people. 

Older persons a- a Resource for Education 

An important aspect of lifelong learning is that it can provide opportunities 
lor older persons as teachers and counselors, not just as students. Indeed, 
many roles in educational programs for all age groups can be filled by older 

person 6. 

Delegates to previous White House Conferences on Aging called for an expan- 
sion of employment ana volunteer service opportunities for older people. 
More recently, the National Committee on Careers for Older Americans has 
reiterated the call and focused attention on the 1974 Harris Survey findings 
that among the no nworking population aged 05 and over, four million persons 
said they wanted to work and another 2.1 million expressed interest in 
volunteer service. ■ In its recommendations, the Committee drew attention 
not onlv to how educational institutions can prepare older people for new 
work and volunteer roles but also to the variety of new roles in education 
itself." 

Although we la'k adequate data on older persons as paid or volunteer 
teachers or in other roles as educators, there arc enough examples of their in- 
volvement to suggest that the number is significant. In federal programs such 
as VISTA and RSVP. in various kinds of educational institutions, and in other 
settings, the use ot older volunteers and retired persons as teachers of the 
young and as tear hers of other older persons has expanded as dramatically in 
the pa-t de, ,,de as the number of programs for older adults. A recent study of- 
fers some -valence of what lias been accomplished. Again using Harris 
Survey data, it estimates, that as many as 20 percent ot all older volunteers 
"are involved m work that is broadly educational," although fewer than half 
of them are in actual school-related roles. The authors of Never Too Old to 
Teach estimate that at least one million older Americans are in education- 
related out- iu >etlings ranging from elementary and secondary schools and 
post secondary institutions through community agencies and churches to cor- 
porations • If this figure Lsconeet. il is possible that more older Americans 
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are engaged in education, broadly considered, as educators than as learners 
Among the more than 3,000 institutions responding to the Academy for 
Educational Development (AED) survey, the involvement of a small number 
of older persons as educators was persistently reported as "the rule rather 
than the exception," and the roles older people played included teacher tutor 
group leader, teaching aide, library aide, career advisor, librarian, counselor 
administrator, creator of educational games and teaching aids, researcher, 
tour guide or docent. and others. In more than 85 percent of the cases reported 
to AED. the services of these older persons were rated "excellent" or "verv 
good. 

Clearly, education has begun to realize the potential of older Americans as 
educators. There is a new awareness that they serve a unique role in transmit- 
ting a heritage of values, knowledge, and skills. Yet despite many encour- 
aging examples involving low-income older persons and older persons of 
limited skills, older volunteers, like most adult volunteers, are drawn pri- 
marily from among those whose income and education are above average 
Oider persons having low income and limited skills often lack experience as 
volunteers and so are less likely to express interest in such activities. Involv- 
ing them in educational roles represents a special challenge, and may require 
payment for their services. Such programs as Senior Aides and Foster Grand- 
parents demonstrate that this challenge can be met. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate that the number of positions available through such programs has 
increased very little in recent years. 

Our society urgently needs the contributions older people are uniquely quali- 
fied to make through teaching and sharing roles in nursing homes, churches, 
schools, on television, -and in many other aspects of community life. 

Financial Support of Education for Older Persons 

For most Americans, education is a cherished value inextricably related to the 
nature of a democratic society. In practice, however, it has been seen pri- 
marily m terms of providing the young with the basic skills necessary to enter 
the work force and to function in society. Funding policies at national, state, 
and local levels do not yet reflect the responsibility of society for ensuring 
educational opportunities for all citizens. Public and private resources for the 
support of education have been directed primarily to the establishment and 
maintenance of programs for children and youth, including those of the tradi- 
tional college ages. Much of the limited support available for adult education 
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is conceived in the same terms, to provide for basic skills or for job-related 
training. Thus, education has not been given high priority among services for 
oi^er adults. Although the 1Q73 Amendments to the Older Americans Act 
referred to making available "comprehensive programs which include a full 
range of Health, education, and social services to our older citizens," 15 the 
Declaration of Objectives for Older Americans found in the 1978 Amend- 
ments to the Older Americans Act includes no specific reference to education. 
Under the 1978 Amendments, continuing education and preretirement and 
career counseling are included without priority as social services that may be 
provided by State and Area Agencies on Aging. 

That Act is only one of many Federal programs under which support of edu- 
cation is possible. The nation's most explicit commitment to lifelong learn'ng 
is contained in Title I of the Higher Education Act. The 1980 amendments to 
that Act establish a Commission on National Development in Postsecondary 
Education. One of its responsibilities is to evaluate the extent to which age is 
a barrier to participation in postsecondary education for persons age 60 and 
older. This development could be of considerable significance to older 
Americans. 



Many programs that provide support for the education of older adults already 
exist. A study published in 1978 estimates that no less than 270 Federal pro- 
grams scattered through numerous cabinet level agencies with expenditures 
of $14 billion can be said to provide support for lifelong learning, broadly con- 
ceived. " Among the agencies most involved in addition to the Department of 
Education are the Department of Health and Human Services, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of Agriculture and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. There is no estimate of the extent to which these programs provide sup- 
port for education for older persons, but it is clear that— just as funding for all 
adult education is meager compared to that for educating children and 
youth— the dollars allocated to programs for the elderly are an exceedingly 
small fraction of the $14 billion. One reason is that many of the programs in- 
eluded, such as vocational rehabilitation and comprehensive employment 
training, are job-oriented and have notoriously poor records of serving older 
persons. Others are devoted to student support in formal academic programs 
under specific eligibility requirements defined by law which effectively mini- 
mize their use by older persons. Finally, very few provide support for the 
kinds of informal programs that are of major importance in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for older citizens. 
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This situation is demonstrated by the 1981 appropriations for Department of 
Education programs of potential importance for the education of older per- 
sons. Under the continuing resolution signed into law on December 16 1980 
these are as follows: Continuing Education programs for educationally dis- 
advantaged adults. $9 million; Educational Information Centers, $3 million; 
Fostsecondary Education , Commissions for statewide planning and coordina- 
tion of education for adults. $3 million; Adult Education, $120 million- Com- 
munity Schools, $10 million; Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation^ $13.5 million; Libraries and Learning Resources, $263.6 million The 
U.b. Senate Special Committee on Aging Memorandum, from which these 
figures are taken, points out that 1981 funding for these programs is essen- 
tially at 1-980 levels except for increases in the amounts appropriated for adult 
education and especially for community schools. 37 

Like Federal expenditures, State and local support for older adult education 
cannot be estimated, but in terms of appropriations it is believed to be 
minuscule.' 8 States are active, of course, in the administration of several pro- 
grams that are Federally funded, such as Title III of the Older Americans Act 
Adult Basic Education, and Title I of the Higher Education Act. Undoubtedly 
btate resources are important to the activities that institutions of higher 
education, particularly community colleges, have carried on, and a number of 
states have adopted tuition waiver policies to encourage the participation of 
older persons in higher education. It is doubtful, however, that any significant 
number of older persons have made use of these fee waivers. In general, the 
same comments apply to local governments where, as with State govern- 
ments, financial support of education usually means support of schools and 
programs for children d nd youth. 

It has been estimated that business and industry invest as much as $2 billion 
annually in training and education for employees." Significant sums are also 
spent by trade unions, but again it is doubtful that in either case much of the 
expenditure is on behalf of education for older adults, except possibly in the 
area of retirement preparation. ' 

The need for new funding approaches to support the wide range of programs 
necessary now and in the future is a concern for all those involved in educa- 
tion for older adults, whether in community agencies, national organizations 
public school adult education programs, or colleges and universities Among 
options suggested for action at the federal level are tax relief, entitlement 
plans, and special incentives for institutions and employers. 
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To date, tax relief, in the form of credits or deductions\has been advocated 
primarily by those concerned about the burden of educational expenses for 
younger students and their parents; the risk of age discrimination in such 
plans has not been widely discussed. Under entitlement /public funds help 
finance education for individuals affiliated with a specified gtoup, such as 
veterans of military service. In recent years there have beeft-^everal entitle- 
ment proposals related to adult continuing education. Institutional incentive 
plans would provide funding directly to institutions that develop lifelong learn- 
ing programs, while private sector incentives would encourage corporations 
to offer their employees paid educational leaves or tuition reimbursement. 

In his background paper on education for the 1971 White House Conference 
on Aging, Howard McClusky commented that "any thoroughly candid ap- 
praisal of the present situation must come to grips with the hard fact that 
education for aging is an orphan living in the attic of the home of the stepchild 
(adult education) of the educational and gerontological establishments." 40 
Despite the progress of the past decade, McClusky s appraisal is still accurate. 
The full integration of older persons into lifelong learning remains an agenda 
for the future. 



IV. EDUCATION FOR PERSONNEL SERVING THE ELDERLY 

Education contributes both directly and indirectly to the quality of life for 
older Americans. One significant way in which educational activities help to 
achieve this goal is by assisting personnel who work with older people, or on 
their behalf, to be knowledgeable about the nature of aging, to be sensitive to 
the needs of older Americans, and to respect the uniqueness, heterogeneity, 
contributions, and potential of the older population. 

Such education needs to be available for persons already providing services to 
cider Americans as well as for those preparing for the many careers that in- 
volve work with the aged. Despite the importance of gerontological education 
for all kinds of practitioners who serve the elderly, it is difficult to design 
specific programs to ensure that the need is met. The issue is complicated by 
the fact th?t those who serve older people are drawn from many professions, 
disciplines, and occupational groups, most of which control their own educa- 
tional standards and requirements. In other instances (e.g., governmental per- 
sonnel responsible for planning and delivering services for the elderly), there 
are likely to be only broad educational requirements that do not specify 
gerontological training. 
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, The issut for aging, however, is not that nurses must satisfy one set of require- 
ments and social workers another, or that physicians must meet a different set 
ot standards from those for dentists, pharmacists, or nutritionists, but 
whether and how there can be assurance that the requirements and standards 
tor their professional education will include a core of gerontological knowl- 
edge that will enable them to serve the inci easing older population. 

Services provided by practitioners of any type who are inadequately trained 
m aging ran be ineffective and wasteful, either because of lack of specific 
gerontological knowledge or through failure to recognize an older person's 
potential. Programs based on stereotypes about older Americans can create 
dependencies detrimental to clients. Education about aging is needed to 
prepare those whose work wrings them regularly into contact with the elderly, 
whether they are in the "classic professions" such as medicine and law, or in 
poorly rewarded, day-to-day roles such as aides who care for the chronically 
ill elderly in nursing homes. Training programs will necessarily differ in 
objectives, in their utilization of a conceptual base of knowledge, in duration, 
and in instructional method. No matter how great these differences, they 
must share a common thread. Education should impart a knowledge about 
aging and the service skills that v/ill enable practitioners to best perform the 
services lor which they are responsible. It should also prepare them to 
educate— that is. to make the most of the many opportunities for sharing 
knowledge that arise as services are provided to older people. 

The necessary education for those who work with older people encompasses a 
wide range of activities utilizing a variety of settings, under a variety of 
auspices, and serving a variety of functions. Because there is a constantly 
changing body of knowledge concerning aging, personnel working with older 
people need to maintain an ongoing relationship with educational systems, 
returning to them at regular intervals for new knowledge and updated skills! 
Thus such educating activities need to be lifelong in nature. 

Higher education plays a special role in this process for many reasons. 
Through its emphasis on research, higher education is the major source of 
new knowledge about aging and about policy issues. It has the primary 
responsibility for preparing professionals to work with older persons and con- 
duct research on their behalf. It also bears responsibility for preparing those 
who will teach and supervise service providers whose job skills do not require 
degree training. Because these responsibilities in relation to aging are rela- 
tively new to higher education, the best means of meeting them are still the 
subject of Wide discussion and debate. 
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The Current Situation 

Education about aging has existed for many years In a small number of insti- 
tutions of higher education, but as Birren, Gribben, and Woodruff noted in the 
background paper on training for the 1971 White House Conference on Aging, 
"The main feature about training and education on problems of aging is that 
there is so little of it." 41 Since that conference, many of its recommendations 
(e.g., the establishment of centers on aging) have been implemented, and an 
increase in academic programs about aging has occurred at all levels of educa- 
tion. 

Prior to 1970 there were very few gerontology programs in higher education, 
and most of them were at the graduate level. These programs were usually 
located in social science disciplines or professional schools, with the exception 
of the health professions. Baccalaureate degrees in gerontology and under- 
graduate courses were rare. In the 1970's gerontology was undoubtedly one of 
the fastest growing areas of study within higher education. Although a period 
of federal support contributed to the development of many programs, for the 
most part the growth was the response of higher education institutions of all 
types— community colleges, four-year colleges, and universities— to their per- 
ception of an emerging need. Seminars, workshops, and special training in- 
stitutes also proliferated, on campuses and off. Today opportunity in some 
form for learning how to work with or on behalf of the aging is available in 
many settings. The quantity of educational programs in gerontology is no 
longer the major question. The educational issue for the 80s and future 
decades centers on the quality of these programs and the degree to which they 
meet the objective of providing appropriate knowledge and skills about aging. 
At the same time, educators must address the urgent need for introducing 
content about aging into the instruction provided in many additional fields. 

Concern for the integrity of training programs in gerontology and the legiti- 
macy and professionalism of academic gerontology led to the recent national 
study reported in Foundations for Gerontological Education. 42 This document 
focuses on three specific areas: (1) components of a basic core of knowledge 
essential for all people working in the field of aging; (2) knowledge essential 
for clusters of professions related to the biomedical sciences, human services, 
and social and physical environment; and (3) knowledge essential for four pro- 
fessional fields— clinical psychology, nursing, nutrition, and social work. As 
the first resource of this kind available to educators for planning and evalu- 
ating curricula in aging, the study addresses some of the dilemmas that face 
those who are committed to excellence in gerontological training. Educators 
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continue to be torn between the forces recommending "how tc think" rro- 
grams and the forces recommending "how to do." programs. The length and 
cost of educational programs that attempt to integrate these two viewpoints 
often make them impractical. In non-educational circles, a different conflict 
poses even more difficulties. If gerontology programs are to attract able 
students and turn out qualified professionals to serve the aged, they cannot ig- 
nore the schism implicit in the inconsistency of hiring policies in the field: 
Many people believe that age itself, or at least an empathy for the elderly, is 
often adequate qualification for working with older Americans. Others con- 

- tend that thereTS a body of essential knowledge obtainable through -formal 

training in gerontology that contributes significantly to one's competence as a 
service provider, planner, researcher, or administrator. And if training is 
deemed essential or desirable, the question remains: Should it be tailored to 
specific roles in the aging services, or must it provide a broad base of geron- 
tological knowledge? 

The viewpoint of the approximately one hundred leaders who participated as 
respondents in the Foundations study is clear: They see gerontology as a 
distinct field of study and practice with specifiable— though not yet fully 
specified— content and boundaries. They consider a common body of knowl- 
edge to be an important component of career preparation for anyone who 
plans to work with or on behalf of the aging. 

Educators emphasize the importance of such topics as the psychology and 
biology of aging for all who work with the elderly. They point out, for exam- 
ple, that an understanding of how the aging mind processes information 
enables the educator to devise appropriate instructional methods; it permits 
the physician and pharmacist to convey prescription instructions in under- 
standable ways; it improves communication between the service provider and 
his or her older clients. Similarly, a perception of what constitutes normal 
biological aging helps any practitioner— whether in health care or some other 
field— to contribute to a suoportive environment, and to be alert to symptoms 
that suggest which interventions should be considered at a given point in time. 

In the past, nearly all those who worked with elderly people focused on the 

- problems of aging. Their views were influenced by stereotypical information 
and by early research undertaken largely with institutionalized older people. 
Many practitioners saw only older people with difficulties arid assumed all 
older people had similar problems. As the quality and quantity of research 
have improved, we have better identified the processes of normal aging and 
begun to understand the difference between the consequences of aging and 
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the a "ed In r ^ " S ° Cieta ' ^ tactions to- 

tht aged. In every area of research undertaken to date- from the effectiveness 

of service programs to cognitive functioning-discoveries illustrate that much 

n Lch t LTw« ° Ug h t0 ^ faCtUa ' " n0t SUpP ° rted b >' data, and 

much that was considered inevitable is avoidable. While these research find- 
ings are having an impact on the attitudes of many service providers other 
providers, continue to make denigrating assumptions that ignore the com- 
petencies of older people. These negative perceptions indicate the need for i„- 



Aims and Future Needs 



Educational programs sh, -ild sensitize those who provide services to older 
Amencans so that they can fully recognize the potential of the aged and build 
on their capabilities. In all kinds of settings, both formal and in formal -in 
educational institutions, social service agencies, hospitals, nursing homes and 

moTt e oU T T 6 ° lder Pe ° Ple ne6d t0 t3ke int ° -count that there ,s 
Znle i V re 'y remammg alive: that the ^ of working with older 

S A r° ei V hanCe , their P° tential . build on their capabilities, and enable 
them to do for themselves rather than have others do for them. This goal is 

vl.f V 0 f 6Ved , L ntil and UnleSS we have an adec i uate cadre of indi- 
viduals educated to teach both about the aging processes and about society's 
impact on the aged. Without such educators, the call for more and better edu- 
cational programs can be no more than pious platitudes. Carefully planned 
programs are needed to prepare those who will be teachers at all levels of our 
educational system and in informal kinds of educational endeavors. 

h^Z^if^^^ PmgramS m e erontol °Sy * both large, and small 
institutions of higher education constitute a rich resource for these educators 
As yet however, ,t is character.stic of many who teach about aging at the post- 
secondary level-and probably of a majority of those who offer a^e-relatedim 
^tionjjLother kinds of teaching situations-^ their fojj *»m^- 

18 T/i lf n0n ;f xistent - Althou S h - ^nuine commitments 
ag ng mav have led them to read extensively or enroll for short-term instrue- 

' acmrs^t 0 ^" IT ■ t 0 T gh ^ roundin & in ^ implex and interrelated 
factors that affec. life m the later years. However well-intentioned, such teach- 
ers are often ill-equipped to give, their students a realistic understanding of 
what aging is, ,n keeping with up-to-date research knowledge and broad ex- 
perience. Unless instructors have comprehensive knowledge, education about 
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aging may merely perpetuate e 'reneous concepts. Considered within the con- 
text of the Foundation's report, education for teaching about aging is an essen- 
tial component of the effort to assure that personnel needs will be met and 
new research knowledge will be generated. 

There are differing opinions as to how content about aging should be intro- 
duced into the curricula of educational programs. For example an assump- 
tion of many medical school administrators has been that there is no body of 
medical knowledge and practice unique to the care and treatment of older 
TJeople^FtTey contend that medical education provides a kliowTedgeTaselhaT 
is sufficiently broad.to enable physicians to practice medicine effectively with 
older as well as younger people. Similar arguments have been advanced in such 
other professions as dentistry, pharmacy, social work, clinical psychology, and 
nursing. An increasing number of professionals, practitioners, and educators 
differ with this approach, however, contending that there are unique aspects 
to working with older people and that knowledge about aging is essential. 

There is now a growing recognition of the special importance of educating 
health professionals to serve the needs of an increasing elderly population, 
recognizing that one-third of the nation's health expenditure is for older per- 
sons. Numerous efforts have been made in the past decade to develop educa- 
tional opportunities in gerontology for health professions training, but these 
have been fragmented and of variable quality. Various inadequacies have 
been cited. Educational resources are insufficient to produce the needed 
geriatrically trained personnel to service the health needs of the projected 
elderly population. 4 ' There are substantial institutional barriers to adopting 
and supporting a geriatric curriculum, and inadequate institutional commit- 
ment and resources. 44 45 Faculty and students have negative attitudes about 
the aged and aging. 46 These impediments are seen in varying degrees in all 
the health professions, and they raise issues that extend beyond the initial 
training period into professional certification and continuing education 
efforts. 47 

One problem inherent in education for personnel serving the aging is that 
n ee ded information about old ef-peopfe-trfterr 4s- not readily accessible. Be- 
cause of the rigidity of disciplinary boundaries, sociologists, for example, have 
knowledge about aging that physicians are unlikely to learn in their profes- 
sional training. Bodies of knowledge about aging tend to be oriented to single 
professions or disciplines. While the study of aging may require multidis- 
ciplinary perspectives, this is not the typical approach of educational systems 
and professions. Consequently the existing knowledge base is fragmented. 
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This fragmentation points up the important function of gerontological h- 
branes ,n which information about aging is pulled together from many kinds 
ot sources. These libraries need continuing recognition and increasing sup- 
port of their critical role as information resources in gerontological research 
education, and training. 

Difficulties in identifying and obtaining the necessary knowledge for geron- 

also fragmented. The older person is one entity but the programs that serve 
(fTirl^ ^^^-^^o^may be underserved in some areas 
ot the r lives and overserved in others. A major issue is whether the scattered 
knowledge base and skills needed by practitioners can be pulled together m ' 
maintenT" ^ °f aging can be viewed as an entity. The fteadfa 

ma ntenance of disciplinary lines and service models has contributed to prolif- 
eration of less than fully productive programs and services for older Ameri- 
cans. Educational programs for personnel to work with older people will need 
for rhe r bett e er SUPP ° rt ^ g ° Vernmental °^nizations, if the e is to be a change 

In viewing training and educational needs, it is important to recognize that 
the situation of older people, and consequently their needs for and acce- to 
W?tv COnSta f y chan ^- Future legislation related to Social 

Z^nri M L^f dl f rimination ^ employment, or national health in- 
surant could suddenly change the economic and social circumstances of 
older people and therefore their problems and needs. Service providers must 
be constantly alert to legislative and policy changes. Such knowledge needs to 
be communicated ,n workshops and meetings at the working site of practi- 
tioners as well as in the more formal classroom settings of pre-professional 
and professional academic programs. Corollary needs also become evident as 
in d n C ; the f 0 ™ 1 ^ knowledge base and the changing situation of older 
adults. One need is for education that prepares service providers, teachers 
and researchers who are flexible enough to keep abreast of the tinvs Another" 
is for an educative dimension in the service provider's role. Updated informa- 
tion needs to reach the older cl.ent as well as the practitioner; and service 
_d^ej^fenum i mportant oppom mtty- for sharing new k now ledge as w elt " 

othe71 0 pics rmatl0n °" hCalth rare ' legal rightS ' COnSUmer P ° inters - and man - v 

Because many of the career preparation programs in higher education have 
been federally financed through the Older Americans Act. thev have been 
strongly influenced in shape and content by changes in the Art" and by Ad- 
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ministration on Aging policies. These education and training activities were 
originally funded under the old Title V of the amended Act, with funds pro- 
vided to help colleges and universities develop programs and encourage 
students to enter the field of aging. While AoA continues to be concerned 
about the development of innovative instructional materials, assistance to stu- 
dents, the development, of linkages between research and service through 
training the establishment of programs in colleges and universities, and the 
upgrading of skills of those already in careers tied with Older Americans Act 
services, there have been significant changes in AoA educational support pro- 
grams in recent years. Increased emphasis has been placed upon linkages 
between academic programs and personnel studies, and on a shift to a more 
specific career training rather than the education of generalists in the field of 
aging. Related kinds of professional training programs, such as medicine, are 
subject to the impact of policy shifts in other funding agencies. Consequently 
the orderly development of gerontology as a field of study has been somewhat 
impaired. 



Personnel Requirements 

The development of educational and training programs cannot be based on 
current personnel needs alone. The projection of future needs for aging- 
trained personnel is essential for two reasons: First, current needs do not 
always predict future ones. By the time many have completed their education 
programs personnel needs may well have changed. One factor is that hiring 
policies of many organizations are related less to education and training 
requirements and more to professional requirements (exclusive of aging) 
what is being funded, and what is politically popular than to systematic educa- 
tional development. Second, thosa who insist on relating education and train- 
ing programs to current personnel needs in aging are focusing primarily on 
the personnel needs of aging-specific agencies. To develop accurate projec- 
tions of the need for educators, researchers, and practitioners across the 
nation will require a series of studies much broader and more detailed than 
currently exist. 



There is an inaopropnate fit between existing manpower and the needs of the 
elderly. The problems are that (1) we do not really know what manpower 
needs exist because the needs of the elderly have not been examined in a way 
that identifies the full configuration of necessary service roles; and (2) without 
up-to-date data concerning manpower needs conceptualized from the point of 
view of the population to be served, there is no way to gear education and 
training programs appropriately to meet these needs. 
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Previous studies have looked at future personnel needs m terms of tradi- 
tionally defined roles, and therefore have limited value for determining how 
many practitioners, and what kinds, will be needed in the future to serve the 
multiple and complex needs of the elderly. Because these needs cut cross dis- 
ciplinary and professional lines, research and training in aging require multi- 
disciplinary and interdisciplinary efforts of a magnitude not characteristic of 
other areas and may require new career lines. 

The 1978 amendments to the Older Americans Act call for the Administration 
on Aging to report to Congress on manpower needs in aging every two years. 
AoA's efforts in this area have been limited by all the factors noted above, 
thus the need remains for serious attention to developing manpower projec- 
tions. 

a Even with the lack of adequate data, we know the need for personnel is 
serious. One of the areas in which the need is particularly urgent is health 
care. For example, recent projections developed by Rand (on the assumption 
that geriatricians should provide both consultant and primary care to people 
aged 75 years and older, and that they should delegate a moderate amount of 
responsibility to nurse practitioners, physician assistants, and social workers) 
concluded that the United States will require 7.000 to 10,300 geriatncally 
trained physicians by the year 1990. 48 Further, the report of the 1981 WHCoA 
Technical Committee on Health Services substantiates the need for the geron- 
tological education of large numbers of doctors, nurses, pharmacists, and 
physical therapists, among others. This report emphasizes the need for re- 
direction and redistribution of current health personnel into geriatrics', rather 
than increased enrollments in the health professions schools. This emphasis 
complements a 1980 report to the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
that there will be a serious oversupply of more than 140,000 physicians by the 
year 2000 if medical schools continue to train doctors at the present rate."' 

Demand for manpower in aging services, as in mental health services and 
children's services, is to a considerable extent a function of public policy/" 
Thousands of new positions ct ^ c^n^cd "'~ — t . * r 

-El^Py. jL£gfl u il gmentjhat nu rsing homes have activities directors or_spria!L 
work consultants or adequate ratios of registered nurses and licensed voca- 
tional nurses to patients. 

The impact of public policy on personnel requirements has many ramifica- 
tions. Policy decisions seem not to take into account the lead time necessary"? 
to produce trained personnel. The result, which is familiar, is a flow of less 
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well trained persons into the vacuum. loliowed In itv <h man i lor sh<> n -'. i mi 
training. Even if the number oi positions invoking dim t or md.mi work 
with older people could be predated with reasonable aeouracv, queMio-is re- 
main about what gerontological content should be ineorporan d „ : t„ U roi< s- 
sional and paraprofessional curnrula, and how Serious attention n,-t>A< to be 
given not only to personnel issues, but also to identification of speeifi. knowl- 
edge and skills needed for woik with older people Moreover given the 
demand for training of personnel, a serious question arises m regard in tin 
adequacy of the supply of educators qualified' to provide such training. 

\ 

V. EDUCATION ABOUT AGING AND THE AGING SOCIETY 

As individuals and as a society, Americans have not yet come to grips with the 
startling population shift of this century— the tremendous increase in the 
number and percentage of older persons. Younger Americans rna\ become 
aware of one dimension of the change when it affects them personally as 
when Social Security taxes are increased or an elderly parent needs special 
care, but for most people, growing old is still something that happens to 
others. Stereotypes substitute for knowledge; the aged are viewed as a burden 
by society and even by themselves, and aging is a fate to be feared. 

In this situation, the urgency of the demand for educational opportunities for 
older persons and training for practitioners cannot be permitted to over- 
shadow a broader concern: the need for educational programs to provide 
every American, throughout the hf e span, with knowledge about aging This 
knowledge must include information about the processes of aging, the poten- 
tial as well as the problems created by changes in the latter part of the life cy- 
cle, the impact of the changing age structure on our social institutions, and the 
social forces that impinge upon the processes of aging. While aging may be 
experienced individually, manv of the problems and concerns experienced b\ 
older people are societal in origin. # 

I 

-XheJMcecl for -E4ueat+om A-bom-Agrrrg ■ — /— - 

Just as older people need knowledge about aging m order to < ope with die ex- 
perience of aging, persons at other stages oj life in ed it in wider tn develop 
healthy attitudes about their own aging and to bett< r applet i m and m\n;u t 
with the older people about them. 
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Older adults live their lives in communities, and in those communities are 
many others of all ages who interact with them and whose behavior affects 
their well-being. The number who have job-related contacts with the elderly 
is limitless; it includes store clerks, receptionists, police officers cler^v 
mailmen, bus drivers, public officials, media personnel, and staffs in many 
kinds o offices, businesses, and community agencies. Policy makers and pro- 
gram planners at national and loc^J levels also play a part in the lives of the 
elderly as they plan services and activities intended to span age groups While 
the importance of gerontological knowledge for such professionals as health 
care providers, educators, and social workers employed in aging related agen- 
cies is increasinglyrecognizcd and has already been notedjltlle is said about 
the many others who could better interact with the elderly if they had some 
knowledge of aging and the aged. A beginning is being made, however. 

Obviously information about aging and the aged is already being transmitted 
tor a number of reasons, and through a variety of mechanisms. The transfer 
and spread of this kind of information takes place in formal and informal set- 
tings; it is caught as well as taught. It is communicated through the media in 
children s books, in movies, and through jokes. Some of it is valid; some of it 
perpetuates long-held misconceptions. 

if accurate information about aging is to reach so diverse an audience as the 
American public, it must be presented uncfer many auspices and in many 
forms. Certainly efforts to convey information must be adapted to the chang- 
ing needs of individuals and groups of individuals in different per/ods of the 
lite cycle. For young children, the primary focus may be on provid/ng positive 
role models while for adults-including older adults-it can also incorporate 
discussion of intergenerational relationships, of public policy issues as these 
at ect and are affected by the aged, and above all, an understanding of the un- 
folding processes of aging within ones self. Education about aging involves 
sensitizing-making the learner aware of the normal as well as the problem 
aspects of aging in order to relate better to older people and to his or h*T own 
eventually aging. 

jfcjp^tojfe^ on Aging w er e aware o f the - 
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need lor education of this wide-ranging kind when they recommended that 
material about all aspects of aging be introduced at all levels of the formal 
educational system, that positive concepts about aging and older persons be 
incorporated m'o teacher training, and that the mass media promote a better 
understanding of the aging/' The intervening decade has brought a number 
ot encouraging developments in each of these areas and Mated ones 
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Current Education About Aging 



Education about aging is beginning to take place in many settings and 
through many channels. 

In the long range— as the 1971 delegates recognized— one of the most effective 
ways of transmitting knowledge to the total population is to incorporate it 
into the learning programs of the nation's elementary and secondary schools. 
Many public and private schools are now actively exploring ways to help their 
pupils view aging as a normal life experience— often by using older people in 
the classroom to interpret and exemplify aging at its true potential. Programs 
such as that of McGuffey School in Oxford, Ohio, provide a model for educa- 
tion about aging in the primary and middle grades. During a project in this 
school, the topic of aging served as the focus of all subjects in the curriculum 
including the fine arts. Students in biology courses dealt with the biological 
aspects of aging while those in social studies courses considered a variety of 
topics from retirement to the family life of older people. Older people in the 
community joined the students at mealtime. 52 

Another model for mixing the over-60s and the underbids in an elementary 
public school setting was developed first in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and has 
since been adapted to learning situations in many locations. In the Teaching- 
Learning Communities (T-LC), "grandpersons" and pupils work together 
throughout the school year on art projects ranging from old-world crafts to 
filmmaking, and share their interests in story telling, music, gardening, and 
other activities. Research has established the learning benefits of the T-LC en- 
vironment, and the project s developers have served as a resource for pro- 
grams in all 50 states and seven countries. 

As yet, education about aging for elementary and secondary school students is 
scattered and largely experimental. There is need for much further develop- 
ment. 

In higher education, siihildiiy, cuiiiculuiii utensils or* agiTig for U3v in 
tea c her tr aimog^iay&Jtee^^ 

conducted in a few locations, but much remains to be done. Perhaps more 
important, instruction in gerontology is now firmly established in hundreds of 
institutions, including community colleges and baccalaureate and graduate 
level institutions, not only for career and professional training but as part of 
the curricula for general education. A decade ago the availability of texts and 
audio-visual materials to support instruction about aging was limited; today 
excellent texts, reference works, and audio-visual materials are heroming 
available. 
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cable television, which now reaches many small communities as well as the 
nations metropolitan areas, has limitless possibilities for local programming 
in which older persons participate as producers, writers, or performers to 
help educate their communities. Its interactive aspects, if fully utilized, can of- 
fer the homebound opportunities to be communicators as well as recipients of 
information. 

These ways of utilizing technology are of particular interest to the field of 
aging because they involve older people directly with their communities, 
escaping the "lonely learning" that adds to the isolation many of them already 
experience. There is particular promise in the possibilities for combining 
familiar modes of communication— television, newspapers, and telephone, for 
example— in educational programs to foster two-way communication. 

Challenges for the Future 

The expansion over the past decade of education about aging— in a diversity 
of settings for a diversity of purposes— is gratifying, but like the expansion of 
educational opportunities for older adults and training for services to the 
elderly, it must be kept in perspective. Measured against the past, the progress 
we have made is undeniable; measured against the need, it is a partial step. 

Despite the examples of successful elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams, there is no broad consensus about the inclusion of gerontological con- 
tent on aging in school curricula; despite some fine programs that train teach- 
ers to teach about aging, there is no general commitment to the inclusion of 
such training in teacher education. Despite the succe£<of individual commu- 
nity programs, there is little support for their systematic expansion through- 
out and across systems. 

Our efforts in the direction, of providing education about aging are still in 
their infancy. We know something about what needs to be accomplished and 
Ave-know- why i^ needs t o b e accompli-shed.-At-t he s aRi ^knerbowever, we are 
still trying to discover the most effective ways cf achieving our goal— pro- 
viding some form of education about aging to everyone who lives ^n our soci- 
ety. If this goal were ever to h- achieved, we would be on the threshold of a 
truly age-integrated society, and all Americans would be better prepared to 
face their own eventual aging with equanimity and understanding. Ageism 
and age-discriminatory behavior could be eliminated if people in ail walks of 
life had access to knowledge about aging. 
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Ultimately, as Howard McClusky has argued, we need to recognize the impor- 
tance of a life span approach as an "integrative standard" for education. 

Several outcomes would result from an implementation of this standard. 
It would mean that education for and about aging would begin in the ele- 
mentary school and continue throughout life. It would emphasize the 
importance of childhood and youth education in laying a foundation for 
successful livirg in the later years. It would provide valid and feasible cri- 
teria for determining priorities in curriculum development. To be more 
generic, it would make use of the "spiral curriculum" in timing of instruc- 
tion. Ideas, themes, and facts of supreme importance for life in the middle 
and later years would be introduced early in a student's educational 
caree'r and reintroduced at successive levels of maturity appropriate for 
his or her developmental stage. To illustrate: since good health is perhaps 
the most important requirement for productivity and the enjoyment of 
life in the middle and later years, instruction aimed at producing good 
health in childhood, youth, and the years thereafter would become an ex- 
tremely important aspect of any program of instruction. 

In brief, we are proposing that a life span approach to aging means that 
lne in the middle and later years, at its culminating best, should serve as a 
guide for education in all the years and stages of development leading 
thereto. 5 ' 

The achievement of Dr. McClusky's integrative standard would certainly 
point the way to a better informed and more caring age-integrated society. 



VI. SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT ISSUES 

Three broad topics have been considered in this report: (1) education for (and 
by) the older adult; (2) education to prepare personnel to work wi'h and on 
-behalf of the aging; and (3) education about aging for all persons in American 
society. Throughout, it has been emphasized that all educational efforts must 
be based upon sound knowledge about the processes of aging and about the 
impact of society on these processes and on the aging individual. 

Each section has also emphasized the progress made since the 1971 White 
House Conference on Aging. Attention has been directed to the increase in 
lifelong educational opportunities, and to the increasing number of older per- 
sons who are providers of education. There has also been a focus on the range 
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of programs designed to prepare, students to work with older people or to 
enhance the knowledge and skills of those who do, and on the variety of 
emerging efforts to increase public awareness and knowledge. - 

These developments are gratifying. Yet it must be re-emphasized that much 
remains to be accomplished. Only a small percentage of the aged enroll for 
ormal educational activities, and for the most part they are relatively advan- 
hnnlnf! 1 ' 50118 - m pr0 J ected increase the older population, many 

a isin, ,h, H ^n" ^ eduCationaI without significantly 

raising that small overall percentage. To merely extend the scale of present 
efforts would have little impact on the educational needs of older people 
whose level of educational attainment is low, who are members of minority 
groups, who are physically handicapped, and who are poor. The notable ex- 
pansion m recent years of educational programs to prepare personnel to pro- 
vide services for the aged, teach aging courses, and conduct aging research 
has not yet led to commonly accepted standards for such programs Nor have 
we achieved consensus about their content and sponsorship. Similarly we 
have as yet no unified approach to education about aging. 

Possibly the most important consideration about the progress of the past 
decade is that it reflects the evolution and improvement of a knowledge base 
from which to move ahead, a knowledge base which has made successes • 
possible in each of the three areas, but has also prc/ided some measure of the 
job ahead and the barriers to be surmounted. 

Issues in each area are outlined in this section along with broader issues such 
as research that cut across all aspects of education and aging. The list is not 
all-.nc us.ye. Rather, the Technical Committee on Education has endeavored 
to highlight a limited number of issues f6r consideration by the delegates 
Uther issues may well emerge from Conference discussion! It is obvious that 
no set oi issues can be fully definitive in a changing society. 

Underlying all the issues is the Committees conviction that education must 
have a high priority— not simply as an end in itself but because it is essential 
to the achievement of other Conference goals. The decades ahead will require 
advances in lifelong learning, m the education of persons to work with the 
elderly, and in education about aging as societal needs change and are better 
understood and defined. Before the potential of education can be fully real- 
ized, basic changes must occur in our attitudes toward the potential of educa- 
tion tor older adults, toward society's responsibilities for the support of ediK a- 
Jiou. ( md ,„ the priority we assign to it. All this will not be realized without 
strung and older persons themselves must have leadership roles m the 
struggle. The issues below are a starting point. 
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A. Issues related to expanding education opportunities tor older adults: 

1. What i/rograms should have highest priority in use of public funds, rec- 
ognizing/that resources will be limited in relation to the need? 

The diversity and complexity of needs among older people require educa- 
tional programs of many types. Programs responsive to needs of specific 
groups of older persons range from instruction for basic literacy and other 
coping skills to courses in the humanities and arts; from job-oriented training 
to education for leisure and self-actualization. Clearly there is a need both for 
categorical funding to ensure the availability of specific kinds of programs, 
and for less restrictive-funding to enable organizations engaged in the educa- 
tion of older persons to set priorities in terms of their prospective students' 
interests and needs. Yet r juices will continue to be limited, necessitating 
the establishment of priorit.es. What kinds of programs are the most essential, 
and for what group or groups of older adults— e.g., the educationally dis- 
advantaged, minorities, women? 

2. What can be done to ensure that a fair share of federal funds is available 
for the education of older persons? 

Categorical funding programs at the Federal level include, among other pro- 
grams, adult basic education, job training, community schools, educational in- 
formation services, and programs for the educationally disadvantaged. Those 
who are cognizant of the needs of the elderly are concerned about the small 
proportion of such funds available for older learners. Corollary questions are 
how to determine wha* constitutes a "fair share," and how it might vary from 
one type of program to another. 

3. How can the support of adult education by State and local governments 
be increased, and through what mechanisms can we assure a fair share of 
the increase for the education of older adults? 

At issue is the extent to which State and local governments should assure a 
larger part of the cost of expanding educational opportunities for adults m 
general and for older persons in particular. It* addition, it implies she same 
questions about program priorities, target group priorities, and the meaning 
of "fair .share" set forth with respect to issues 1 and 2 

4 What role should educational entitlements play in increasing educ ational 
opportunities fur older adults? 
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Several forms of legislated educational entitlement for adults have been 
recommended as ways to improve the access of adults to formal education As 
these and other proposals are considered, the special needs of older persons 
must not be ignored. Because any "universal" adult entitlement program 
would be extremely expensive, this issue must be addressed hi terms of three 
, closely related questions. First, among the alternatives for financing educa- 
tion for older adults, what role, if any, should entitlements play? Second if en- 
titlements are endorsed in principle, what should be the priorities in estab- 
lishing a system for older adults or including them? For example, a carefully 
delimited demonstration program 8 might be recommended, or entitlements 
might be advocated only for a specific type of program such as job training or 
retirement preparation, or for a specific group such as the educationally dis- 
advantaged. The third is a reciprocal question: To what extent should the cost 
ot various types of educational programs be borne by older adults themselves? 

5. How can the provision of information and counseling about educational 
opportunities for older adults be improved? 

Many authorities are convincejehthat older persons' access to educational pro- 
grams can be vastly improved/simpiy by improving their access to knowledge 
ot the range of existing opportunities, and providing counseling to help them 
participate in the program/that best meet their needs. But this raises several 
policy questions. To what extent do educational information and counseling 
services for older persons need to be expanded? How can the expansion be 
linked to current efforts in education to expand information and counseling 
tor all adult age groups, and to the information and referral systems in aging"' 
How can these two aspects of the effort be coordinated? 

6. What roles should business and industry, voluntarv agencies and other 
private organizations play in expanding educational opportunities for older 
adults? 

Funding and sponsorship of adult education programs bv business and indus- 
try, trade unions, foundations, organizations of older persons, and community 
agencies are among the most important resources available in most communi- 
ties^ One question that this raises involves the types of education to which 
funding by one or another of these sources should be directed Other ques- 
tions concern the mechanisms by which such funding can be utilized and how 
the programs supported or sponsored by these sources can be coordinated 
with other community programs. 
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7. What steps should be taken to increase opportunities for older persons to 
participate in education as educators as well as learners? 

Although thousands of older persons are already involved in providing educa- 
tional services, many thousands more have the potential to contribute to for- 
mal and informal education as volunteers or through paid employment. Real- 
izing this untapped potential will require more than an extension of current 
efforts. It will demand new ways of utilizing older persons, better methods for 
letting them know about existing opportunities, innovative programs to im- 
prove the skills of those who have the desire to serve, and other efforts. Ques- 
tions of responsibility, leadership, and the role of public and private agencies 
are as relevant to this issue as they are to those discussed above. 



B. Issues concerning education of personnel to serve the elderly: 

Iv Where does the responsibility he for achieving and assuring high quality 
in the proliferating programs intended to provide personnel for service pro- 
vision? 

No one questions the fact that existing training programs differ widely in 
quality as well as in intent and content. To raise this issue is to ask many addi- 
tional questions in turn: Has the time come to accredit education and training 
programs in gerontology? If so, by what organizations? Would it be the tradi- 
tional professional organizations such as the American Medical Association, 
the Council on Social Work Education, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion? Or the newer Association for Gerontology in Higher Education? Others? 
Or. instead of (or in addition to) accrediting programs, should personnel serv- 
ing the elderly be licensed? Again, by whom? What other mechanisms for 
assuring the quality of programs should be explored? Wriat is the role of the 
national professional associations in education? 

2 What mechanisms can be devised to assure the transfer of knowledge 
about aging across disciplines and among practitioners? 

We know from the Foundations project, cited earlier in this report, that many 
educators and professional practitioners believe there are commonalities in 
knowledge that are important for all those who will work with or on behalf of 
the aging. The diversity of bodies of knowledge about aging, the scattered and 
fragmentary nature of this knowledge, and the separation among the many 
professions and other service providers all complicate this issue. Recognizing 
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be realities of turl building and protection <„d the ulreadwoium.nou. m,, 
« of many professional curricula, what rn.rhanisiii* ran" b, developed so 
that disparate group, can become fannhar w.th one another's boL of 

por^o"° W eSSemial kn ° W,HKt b " ,dent,ht " 1 ' ^".-.l and ,ncor- 
poiatec] into training." 

3 . With an increasingly elderly population, the need to prepare adequate 
numbers of individuals to serve the elderly, and the lead time required to 
train such personnel, what types of studies must be developed m order to 
make accurate projections of personnel supply and requirements as a basis 
ior education and training- policy? 

Projections of the numbers of educators, researchers, and practitioners con- 

TubHc o'oh J ' H y "h' nCed f J" SUCh PerS ° nnH P r0 vide the basis for 
public policy regarding education and training. The development of person- 

;ure r ofrn 0n n S HI '""^ . C <* b — of the multidisciplina " 
nature of the problems and service needs of the elderly and the current reac- 
tive debates ,n the field regarding the most appropriate rombin t o o s - 
nJen i ZnTr mg P rob,ems and *™ce needs. Tins raises the issues of 

b^donwStT ,nf ° rmatl0 ".gaps. determining what types of studies 
bonlH ,n ' l - v ^ s of /ssumpt,ons) are needed to fill those gaps, and who 
should sponsor and conduct such research. 

4. With the growing recognition of the importance' of educating health 
workers to serve an increasing older population, what priority should be 
given to gerontology education as a part of more focused health profes- 
sional orientation? F'uies 

aahl?couid a ^ 0 f U T T S T' S - d "" < J al r ' Hat ' 0ns <™P«<™^) .«d/or spe- 
cialties could be fostered and instituted for health and allied health profes- 
sion, scnools. including those for physicians, nurses, dentists, pinnae 

! I ' r aP,S r S ' a " d °| herS ' Th ' S isSUe raisf s q«««»ns about the vp s f 
nealth workers. ,f any, who should receive education about aging who w, 
prov.oe such training, and by what means the „e< d ed , d, " , , 
deve lopmems can be fostered. Also, to what extent can such d e el e e 
flmte.nl by specific governmental initiatives, and ,„ what extent nu s ,< V 

ffh^^K 1 of ,hp,r ner - ss "- v by — • "''""■> 

5 What should be the nature of the relationship between gerontolor, edu- 
cation programs,,, higher education institutions ami fundmg Z^<r 
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Many assume that "He who pays the piper calls the tunc/' but educators often 
disagree Should this assumption characterize the relationship ot public fund- 
ing agencies to institutions of higher education ana other education end train- 
ing bodies? Could a new policy be developed that would better ser i needs of 
both groups? Is it possible for educational institutions, organization^ of insti- 
tutions (sue h as the Association of American Universities, the American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges, the Association for Gerontology m 
Higlu r Education), governmental agencies, and professional organizations 
huch as the American Association of University Professors, the National 
Educ ation Association, the American Federation of Teachers, the American 
Agnation for Adult Education) to work together to develop a long-range 
f due ationa! philosophy based upon the changing characteristics of the older 
population and consequently its changing needs? How can educators be in- 
volved m the development of such a policy? 

C Nsties < wnccrning education about agmg: 

1. What specific steps should be taken to ensure that appropriate materials 
on aging are introduced into the curricula of elementary, middle, and high 
sc hools'- 

1 he i^siif posed here is not whether material on aging should be introduced 
mtn sr hool cui ricula but rather how and to what extent it can be when schools 
. :H ff, a? h^s are constantly being asked to include new materials in the our- 
:m -i (\*n 'materials on aging be included in ways that will enhance other 
siU'»i' s- How can the experience 1 of successful efforts best be transmitted to 
i -Mi' i -c bonis"- To what extent can older persons be utilized as resource per- 
son- :<> promote education about aging? 

2. vVh.it st* p^ should be taken to prepare teachers to include knowledge 
ahou* aging in school curricula? 

I( must be recognized that one of the barriers tc the m< lusion of knowledge 
about aging in school curricula is that teacher education has not prepared 
tea* tiers tor tins task. Teachers who are already in service and those who will 
be entering the profession must be well-prepared if education about aging is 
to fx implemented appropriately through the schools Furthermore, the rapid 
development of our knowledge about aging and soc letys response to older 
\)t i -.ons means that we must also have 1 mechanisms for ensuring that teat hers 
h:\\t oppoi tmnties for renewing their knowledge. How c an these tasks be 
a« ( omphshedr 
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stan^itof H n.echan„m. for creating a sensitivity to and under- 

standing of older persons ,n the many occupations and situations in which 
younger persons have any casual contact with the aged? 

!mp a eTsonaI °f ^ ° ,d " P " S °" S ""-ionAip. are casual and 

impersonal-with salespeople, maintenance workers police and m™ 

others Ye. ,he attitudes and responses of all these comr.Ce io or deTra« 
from, life satisfaction in the later years. Sensitivitv to the nuances of inter 
"o ,he n older°ne Pe ° P ' e Ca "' adli f a ' e -warding relationships and con r bu.e 

can bes t? e ZT», *"^- 0 - d ' gn " y - This isSUe poses ,he ^ s,i on °f how we 
can oest create that sensitivity. 

4. What role can the mass media play in education about aging? 

Al r rHot e v' hat ' hiS iSSUC "It" bC d ' SCUSSed by ,he C ° m -i«ee on Media and 
oil e if i°H? , I 7, °" educatlon ab °"' aging would be seriously incom- 
plete if it did not at least draw attention to the enormous potential of the 

D. Cross-cutting issues: 

1. How can we improve participation in formal and informal education pro- 

fducaUona 0 t " ^ T^"* ^ Wh ° face ,he ^ barrio of tow 
poverty" tdmmen '' ° f m ' n0nty Status ' of PhyciaT handicap, and of 



This is a cross-cutting issue because these special barriers limit access not 

ini y Wh ?r" ngOPPOr,Un i tieS bU ' als ° t0 opportunities for service and ,r in- 
ing. What types of special programs, what kinds of outreach activities and 
what sponsorships are most likely to be effective in providingopportunl ies to 
these underserved groups? How is it possible to involve represent" Jives of 
such groups n, program-planning and determining program K£? 

fion^s?be th u:,h n ed? Pa,ed eXPanSi ° n ° f Va "° US f0 ™ S ° f —.nmunica- 

I^ZT^otTLT °f. the , most "P id| y developing and expanding 
areas ot technology. It offers limitless possibilities for education and could 
prove especially important to older persons, who already make significant use 
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of television as a source of learning as well as entertainment. But the potential 
has barely been touched and may not be well understood by older persons or 
service providers, including many educators. This issue raises the question of 
how knowledge of these potentials can best be shared, as well as questions 
concerning their actual use. A sub-issue is how to take advantage of telecom- 
munications technologies in ways that will enhance the social interaction of 
older persons rather than isolating them. 

J. How can research bearing on education and aging be advanced and coor- 
dinated? 

The need for more and better knowledge regarding education and aging is 
crystal clear. Of equal clarity is the fact that there are a number of federal 
agencies with responsibilities that bear on education and aging. At the per- 
sent time such federal agencies as the Department of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of Health and Human Services, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Veterans Administration are sponsoring a wide 
range of research and teaching programs that bear directly on education and 
aging. How can these efforts be coordinated? 



VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is the considered opinion of the Technical Committee on Education that 
education is not only an inherent right of all age groups, it is a necessity for a 
soc iety struggling to achieve a fuller measure of social justice for all Ameri- 
cans irrespective of age, race, sex, economic status, color, or national origtn. 
Specifically, it is our collective judgment that older people are entitled to have 
access to a full range of educational programs in keeping with their needs and 
interests. 

Delegates to the White House Conference will have an opportunity to move 
this nation toward the achievement of that goal by voicing their reeotnin*'n la- 
tions for policy and action. This section offers a number of recommendations 
for their consideration. Although it represents but a few of the many concerns 
delineated in this report, it is hoped that this limited list of suggested recom- 
mendations will be useful as a starting point for debate as the fira! set >f 
recommendations on education and aging is shaped by the Conference. '-Vv. 
are r onfident that the delegates, like this committee, will base their d« ( isi<.ns 
on a fundamental conviction: that educating the elderiy, educating per^oni-H 
to serve the elderly, and educating all age groups about aging and tk« ag- ■ : .' e 
in-fcssary goals if we are to remain a free and democratic society 
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Recommendation 1: The Role and Responsibilities of 
Ihe federal Government 



a. A complete range of basic education programs to improve the economic, 
health, and social functioning of the elderly should be given the highest 
priority for funding and made available and accessible to all older Ameri- 
cans immediately These must be offered under a wide variety of auspices, 
^eluding both Public and private organizations, agencies, and institutions. 

■ High on the list should be job training and retraining orograms and voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs. This action will represent a major step in the 
march toward realizing entitlement to education for the elderly. 

b. A single public body should be designated to review the orograms dis- 

evaluate n ,h ParagraPh °? d ^ be ^ the re * ources * 

evaluate the programs conducted by relevant federal agencies (e.g., Educa- 

SJ^bor S erviCGS fPa»icularly the Administfation on 
AgingJ,nfcbor, Agriculture, Housing and Urban Development, Community 

e^ablfshment T * mendmentS ^ Hi £ h - Education Act call for the 
establishment of a Commission on National Developments in Postsecondary 

be exSedto- Y . ^ * ^ be ™ riate that its ^t?e 

be extended to include this responsibility. The designated unit should col- 

ect data about programs, identify barriers to their utilization by olde p - 

™A^££X" report on educatlonal oppo 

r. The quality of educational services, and all other services available to the 
aged, depends directly on the quality of the personnel who provide them 
Ihe hedera Government needs to work with institutions of higher educa- 
tion, as well as professional and scientific organizations, to develop an 
educational strategy to prepare personnel to serve tffk growing and chang- 
ing older population more effectively. One part of theeducational strategy 
to meet personnel needs over the next decade should be to consider how the 
roles and responsibilities of professionals in fields such as health and educa- 
tion may be reshaped so that the elderly are better served. It must be recog- 
nized that changes in traditional professions and disciplines and the devel- 
opment of new career lines will take considerable time to accomplish. 
Iherefore, the Federal Government is urged to give greater and longer 
term financial support to education programs designed to prepare person- 
nel to serve the elderly. Further, it is recommended that such education pro- 
grams be viewed as an integral part of a broad strategy intended to improve 
ealth and human services, housing services, and other programs planned 
to assist the elderly. 
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e. Many oi the problems encumbering the aged aie due to tlu lack of sneu- 
tifir knowledge about the processes of normal aging*, the aging societ\, and 
the circumstances of old* r people. To improve education ami ser\i<e pro- 
grams it is recommended that funds be increased immediately for research 
and research training. Such a strategy must allow for the expansion oi in- 
vestigator initiated research as well as government directed research. 
Research and research training must be concentrated in the nation's col- 
leges and universities to ensure the preparation of personnel able to main- 
tain and improve the gerontological research enterprise in this nation. It 
must be emphasized that increased research funding and activities must be 
undertaken by many Federal agencies (e.g., Education, Health and Human 
Services, Labor, Agriculture, Veterans Administration, Energy), because 
the range of problems affecting the aged and the aging society rut across 
departmental domains. To guarantee a greater degree of cooperation 
among the relevant agencies, one unit should be selected by the President, 
or designated by the Congress, to inventory all aging related research and to 
publish periodic reports. 

e. The deleterious effects of ageism have not permitted the elderly to par- 
ticipate fully in the shaping and management of our society. As a means of 
expanding opportunities for older Americans to increase their contributions 
to this nation, it is recommended that the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
or some other appropriate body, be directed to fully investigate and docu- 
ment the nature and scope of age prejudice and discrimination in the 
United States. Further, it is recommended that the designated agency 
prepare a series of recommendations detailing intervention strategies— in- 
cluding the use of educational programs and the media— to better inform 
the American public about the processes of normal aging and the responsi- 
bilities, contributions, and potential of the aged. 

Recommendation 2. The Role and Responsibilities of State Government 

a. State governments will continue to share* responsibility for educational 
programs with the Federal Government and the private sector. Therefore, 
the Committee recommends that each State designate a unit of its govern- 
ment, working in the fields of education and/or aging, to define and rank 
priorities -egarding the educational needs of its elderly citizens. These units 
should be granted adequate resources for a leadership role in the develop- 
ment ot needed programs b> appropriate agennes of government, educa- 
tional institutions, and other public- and private* organizations in their 
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respective States. Each State should collect data about the programs and 
levels of participation. A public report should be prepared and distributed 
biennially. 

b. The abovementioned units of State government are requested to launch 
an immediate investigation of financial aid programs in the field of educa- 
tion including those funded by the Federal Government but administered 
by the States, to make certain that discriminatory policies and practices 
based on age are identified and eliminated. 

Recommendation 3. The Role and Responsibilities of Educational Institutions 
and Professional and Scientific Organizations 

1 1? ft e{ \ \ agi ? & k iS alS ° ex P eriencin & other profound changes as 
a result of the technology explosion and urbanization. These and other 
societal changes have extraordinary implications for educational institu- 
tions, professional associations, and scientific societies. It seems likely that 
multiple careers and reeducation programs will be much more common- 
Place-indeed essent.al-in the immediate future. Therefore, it is incum- 
ber, on national organizations of educational institutions (e.g., American 
aZ' I ° n E f d " Catl0n ' Associ ^ion of American Universities, American 
Assoc ation of Community and Junior Colleges, National Association of 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges) to launch studies to familiarize 
Jietr member institutions with the changing role of education in our aging 
society. To guarantee equal access to all educational programs by older peo 
pie, studies should focus on policies and practices-in such areas as admis- 
sions, financial aid, course content and location, and teaching methods- 

adults'stnH " Se / V M t0 , eXClUde ° r minimiZG the Participation of older 
adults. Studies should also examine the need for inclusion of knowledge 

fields of 7 !" r^ Pre 5 arati0n P^grams and in the curricula for many 
fields of study and for students at all age levels. 

b In a similar vein, scientific societies and other associations of profes- 

on h "a g SU o h V u n , ed gr ° UpS 35 the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Psychological Association, and the American Nurses 
Association, to name only a few, must devote more time and attention to the 
implications of an aging society for their respective memberships. It is their 
. esponsib.hty to delineate the ways in which their meml rs can and should 
bettei serve the aged and increase public understanding about the effects of 
an aging society on all age groups and social institutions 
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Recommendation 4: The Role and Responsibilities of Organizations in The 
Private Sector 

a. It is essential that private organizations— including business, industry, 
trade unions, and voluntary health and social welfare agencies— take what- 
ever steps are necessary to guarantee appropriate accessibility to older 
adults in all educational programs they fund and/or sponsor. Particular ef- 
forts should be undertaken to guarantee the inclusion of the elderly who 
may be handicapped by poverty, illness, disability, social isolation, gender, 
or minority status. Due to the fragmentation of the private sector, it is im- 
possible to recommend specific actions to be taken, but it is important that 
such organizations be alerted to their responsibilities in regard to both 
educational opportunities for ihe elderly and public education about aging 
In the case of nationally organized units of private and voluntary organiza- 
tions—ranging from the United States Chamber of Commerce to the United 
Way of America, AFL-CIO, and YMCA and YWCA and including many 
other kinds of groups— we believe it is incumDent upon their leadership to 
put in motion steps to guarantee that educational programs under their 
auspices provide the broadest possible opportunities for the elderly to par- 
ticipate as planners, teachers, and learners. 
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APPENDIX: DAJA BASE 

^etc'^aslrretf 65 , *° CXamine fUr ' her ,he s,a,is,ical ba - f» «*»■ 
hfs Annend x T Ltu ^T- ' ables and cilarls are P™vided in 

be helpful K add '"° nal "°' es ab0ut studies may also 

Information on the relationship of older adults to the educational svst -m k 
ser.ously ...complete. However, much has been learned i * pas decade- 

and mTl '° * ^"7^ m " eased » adult learners Be l M 

and 1978. for example, more than thirty major, large-scale surveys of adult 

?,he e N:7 re TV' f A T/ th ' C m ° S ' ™n, are the ,nenn!al°s vey 
ot the Na center for Educat.on Statistics (NCES). Defining the adult 

to lege but engaged ,n one or more activities of organized instruction " these 

er sTics 7ZZ I;:"" 6 da ' a C °" Cerning ^participation and 'charac 
Idul learning" A I I "r Var ,'° US a ? e S rou P s aild Ganges and trends in 
ami t 'earning Asa resull of analyses of these data, we now have al least a nar 
t.al unders.and.ng of the utilization of educational resources b" older per ^ 

Our understanding is partial because the types of information collected in the 
NCES surveys are l,m,ted. For example, data on selfdireced education Ire 
tn.ss.ng as are data on what can be called incidental or secondary l»r„inr the 
eannng that is a product of such nomeduca.ional activities as ^ ravel o a fv sit 
Ut a museum or usmg mass media, or the learning tha, is a product of comae 
w.th Inends. neighbors, and professional persons. More impor.a « the data 
"!r:,:! e T Par > '? a «™« "umber of Sem" 1 ydem 

wh.r Jul fi u Van u bleS ■ descri P live ° f «>e organized instruction in 
winch adult learners have been engaged, 

t < aboht.tl e amount of ...formation various categories ol older nerso .s 
have about educational opportunity, or about their access t , such , orm . 
0, on a ,,„,,u,u,ng basi, A lis. of.be kinds of knowledge ,„a. u .1 " 

: , : o a ■*•"••>■ - <<* ^ ^ ™* J, 
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To draw attention to the gaps in our knowledge is not to denigrate? the data 
currently available. These data constitute a tremendous step forward from 
where we were scarcely a decade ago. Rather, the gaps demonstrate the need 
for research on education and aging in many areai. It is probable that such 
research has been lacking precisely because education for older adults has not 
been a high priority in American society or a high priority for most older per- 
sons. " 

Apart from the development of systematic information concerning older 
adults as participants in education, there has also been a significant increase 
in descriptive studies of educational opportunities for older persons during 
the past decade. Publications of the Academy for Educational Development 
and the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, for exam- 
ple, include information on various types of collegiate and other educational 
programs lor older adults and guidelines for the planning and implementa- 
tion of programs 

A survey conducted by the Association for Gerontology in. Higher Education, 
published in 1976 as the National Directory of Educational Progrt ns in Ger- 
ontology, provided information on 1,270 postsecondary institutions providing 
educational programs for older adults or one or more courses to prepare stu- 
dents to work with older adults." Although it is already out of date^ it repre- 
sents the first systematic attempt to gather data of this.type. Other informa- 
tion on education to prepare persons to work with older people can be found 
in sources such as the Foundations project and the RAND study referred to in 
the text. Various professional associations have also published materials 
related to the aging content regarded as important in education for their 
respective professions. 

The Committee knows of no broad systematic survey of any aspect of educa- 
tion about aging. However, numerous descriptions of specific programs are 
available. As new data become available, reports may often be found in jour- 
nals in adult education and gerontology. 
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SOURCES OF ADULT EDUCATION 
BY AGE GROUP 



1978 



SP0NS0R AGE GROUP 



All 17 years 
and older 


55-64 
years 


65 years 

UIIU UVCl 


^ (percent) 


(percent! - 


f nprrpnt ) 


Elementary, Junior, High School 


9.43 


9.16 


in 17 


2 Year College and Institute 


18.42 


12.21 


17 C7 
1 / • 0 1 


4 Year College and University 


19.62 


12.60 


9.38 


Vocational, Trade,, Business School 


s 6.69 


3.84 


2.77 


Tutor or Private Instructor 


4.63 


7.04 


6.61 


Business and Industry 


10.95 


11.67 


4.76 


Labor Org. or Professional Assoc. 


3.76 


6.11 


2.25 


Government Agency 


8.46 


12.21 


11.89 


Private Community Organization 


8.29 


10.68 


19.82 


Other 


6.62 


8.71 


11.89 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, 1978 
Survey of Participation in Adult Education 



MAIN REASON FOR TAKING COURSE 



REASON 



AGE GROUP 



"All 17 years 55-64 65 years 
and older years and over 



(percent) 
52.68 
12.54 
31.21 

2.87 

.69 



Job-Related Reason 

For General Education 

For Personal or Social 
Reasons 

Other Non-Job-Related 
Reasons 

Not Reported 



( percent) 
48.55 
7.09 
41.01 

2.76 

.59 



(percent) 
16.15 
14.40 
64.46 

4.62 

.40 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, 1978 
Survey of Participation in Adult Education 



PARTICIPATION IN ADULT BASIC AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
BY RACE OR ETHNIC GROUP, SEX AND AGE' GROUP 
UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING AREAS 



1977 



Race or Ethnic Group and Age 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Total Part ici paints) 

AH Ages 1,686,276 

Age 16-44 1 ,368,944 

Age 45-64 223,927 

Age 65+ 93,405 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 

All Ages 21 ,475 

Age 16-44 18,185 

Age 45-64 2,595 

Age 65+ 695 

Blacks 

All Ages 391 ,713 

Age 16-44 318,251 

Age 45-64 52,135 

Age 65+ 21 ,327 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

All Ages 133,129 

Age 16-44 104,460 
Age 45-64 > 19,523 

Age 65+ »9 , 1 46 

Hispanic 

All Aqes 377,217 

Age 16-44 314,536 

Age 45-64 43,618 

Age 65+ 19,063 

White and Other 

All Ages 762,742 

Age 16-44 613,512 

Age 45-64 106,056 

Age 65+ 43 ,1 74 



729,709 
614,772 
81 ,199 
33,738 



9,500 
8,187 
920 
393 



164,554 
137,958 
18,880 
7,716 



52,383 
41 ,248 
7,310 
3,825 



170,260 
146,605 
15,904 
7,751 



333,012 
280,774 
38,185 
14,053 



956,567 
754,172 
142,728 
59,667 



11 ,975 
9,998 
1,675 

302 



227 ,1 59 
180,293 
33,25,5 
13,611 



80,746 
63,212 
12,213 
5,321 



206,957 
167,931 
27,714 
11 ,312 



429,730 
332,738 
67,871 
29,121 



.'t-atv Ih^.ir twrit nt Health, Education, ml h'oJfai^, 
■/if'-- 'or Educational Statistics , unpublished dita t'r^m 
Vhi J /- Basi c Kdura tiun Sta t i sties , 1 977 . 



PERCENT OF PERSONS 65 YEARS AND OVER AND 25 TO 29 YFARS, 
BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED: MARCH 1978 



Percent 
40. 




Elem. less El em. Elem. 
than 5 yrs 5-7 yrs 8 yrs 



H.S'. H.S. College 

1-3 yrs 4 yrs 1-3 yrs 



Col lege 4 yrs 
or more 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 



65 years and over 



25 to 29 years 



Source: 5oc 'ial and I c > n c wu r 
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MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
1940 - 1979 



Age and Sex Year 

1940 1950 1960 1970 1975 1976 ~I977 1978 1979 

35-54 Years Old 



Total* 


8 


.6 


9 


.7 


11 


.3 


12 


.3 


12 


.4 


12 


.4 


12 


.5 


12 


.5 


12 


.5 


Male 


8 


.5 


9 


.6 


11 


.1 


12 


.3 


12 


.5 


12 


.5 


12 


.5 


12 


.6 


12 


.6 


Fema 1 e 


8 


7 


9 


7 


11 


.6 


12 


.3 


12 


.4 


12 


.4 


12 


.4 


12 


.4 


12 


.5 


55+ Years Old 






































Total* 


8. 


2 


8. 


3 


8 


.5 


9 


2 


10. 


8 


11 . 


7 


11 . 


3 


11 . 


8 


11. 


9 


Male 


8. 


1 


8. 


2 


8 


.4 


9. 


0 


10. 


5 


11 . 


0 


11 . 


2 


10. 


4 


11 . 


8 


Fer.iale 


8. 


3 


8. 


4 


8 


6 


9. 


5 


10. 


9 


11 . 


3 


11 . 


4 


10. 


6 


11. 


0 



*Tota. includes persons who did not report on years of school completed = 

TpuTatioTl' T, 1975 ' 1979 MarCh ^rvey, noninstitutional 

population, excluding members of the Armed Forces living in barracks 1*60 

SSLf^' 1,50 census ° f Pop ~- *" d ™ °~ 



PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES FOR THE POPULATION 
65 YEARS OLD AND OVER AND 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 



1 952-1990 




| 25 Years 01 d and Over 
"I 65 Years 01 d and Over 



I'mrvnt Population Perorts , Special Studies Scries r-23, No. 59 

I^.SUOCl I'd') 1^76 
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PERCENTAGES OF OLDER PEOPLE IN EDUCATING ROLES 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 
bchool district 



QJ 
QJ 
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QJ 
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co 
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U 13 
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O QJ 

CO 1 — 
QJ 



QJ 
JZ 

u 

03 
QJ 



o 



QJ 

ftJ 

QJ 



CL 

o 



Two-year college 

Senior col lege or 
university 



Institute of Lifetime 
Learning 



Museum 



Senior center or club 



Publ ic 1 ibrary 



22 



16 



25 



YM-YWHA or Jewish 
community center 



YWCA 
YMPA 

4-K Uub 



27 



17 



10 



32 



40 



19 



20 



21 



17 



21 



19 

49 



18 



11 



19 



36 



42 



16 



17 
1 1 
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1 \ 
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14 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF ADULTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL ROLES AT 2,426 INSTITUTIONS 



Avtffage number of 



Type of Institution or Organization olWer adults per 

{ institution 



School districts 35* 

Two-year col leges 1 2 

Senior colleges and universities 8 

Institutes of Lifetime Learning 33 

Museums 16 

Senior centers and clubs 33 

Public libraries 7 

Jewish community centers & YM-YWHAs 30 

YWCAs 1 5 

YMCAs 9 

4-H clubs 21 



*This figure represents the average per school district, not per 
school 

Source: .V/.'Vor Too Old To Teach, Acddomu for Educational Development , 197 8 
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FIFTEEN MOST COMMON EDUCATIONAL ROLES 
OLDER ADULTS PERFORM AT 2,426 INSTITUTIONS 



Role Percentage of Number of 

— — — — older adult s older adults 

Activity or project leader 
Resource person or special lecturer 
Teacher 
Tutor 

Group leader 

Educational advisory committee member 
Teaching aide 
Library aide or librarian 
Curriculum consultant 
Counselor 

Administrator of education program 
Media production staff member 
Creator of educational games & classroom aids 
Researcher 

Tour guide or docent 
All other 
Total 



23.1% 


11 ,888 


17.6 


9,048 


15.3 


7,893 


12.1 


6,235 


9.4 


4,837 


4.6 


2,370 


4.5 


2,338 


3.4 


1 ,746 


2.1 


1 ,100 


1.2 


635 


1.2 


617 


1.1 


575 


1 .0 


535 


.9 


462 


.6 


291 


1.9 


979 


100.0% 


51 ,549 



Source : 



Never Too pj d_To^Teach , Academy for Educational Development, 1978 
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The following Technical Committee 
Reports have been published: 

Retirement Income 

Health Maintenance and Health Promotion 
Health Services 

Social and Health Aspects of Long Term Care 
Family, Social Services and Other Support Systems- 
The Physical and Sodal^finxicaiment and Quality 01 Life 
Older Americans as A Growing National Resource 
Employment 

Creating an Age Integrated Society: Implications for Societal Institutions 

Creating an Age Integrated Society: Implications for the Economy 

Creating an Age In teg ated Society: Implications for the Educational Systems 

Creating an Age Integiated Society: Implications for Spiritual Weil-Being 

Creating an Age Integrated Society: Implications for the Family 

Creating an Age Integrated Society: Implications for the Media 

Creating an Age Integrated Society: Duplications for Governmental Structures 

Research in Aging 



Experts from various fields were appointed by, the Secretary of Health and Human Services to serve on 16 Technical Com- 
mittees, each charged with developing issues and recommendations in a particular area lor consideration as background ma 
terial for the delegates to the 1 98 1 White House Conference on Aging. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



As American society ages^at an accelerated rate over the next two decades, an 
unprecedented array of challenges will confront our educational syslems 
Institutions and programs must be reoriented to the demographic facts of life. The 
teaching and learning roles of older persons must be assessed and redefined as we are 
redefining old age itself; new ways must be found to assure a fit between the needs of 
the elderly and the training of those who prepare to serve them; efforts to create a 
better informed and more sensitive public must be redoubled; and our knowledge 
base about the processes of aging and the circumstances of the aged must be 
extended. 



This report explores these challenges in the context of three areas: education for and 
by older adults, education for personnel to provide services, teach, and conduct 
research and education about aging for persons of all ages. Significant changes 
across the past decade indicate that our educational systems have an unmatched 
opportunity in the 1980's to further improve services in all three areas. The number 
of o der persons participating in educational programs has already increased 
markedly. In institutions of higher education, gerontology training has been one of 
the fastest growing areas of study in recent years. And in public education about 
aging, important beginnings have been made in developing programs for 
elementary and secondary school pupils, and in combatting the stereotypes that 
foster negative attitudes toward the elderly. 

Delegates to the 1981 White House Conference on Aging, through their discussions 
and recommendations, will be able to affirm that education is an inherent right of 
Americans of all ages, and that education by, for. and about the elderly is a necessity 
as we seek to achieve a fuller measure of social justice for all citizens through an age- 
integrated society. 



II. MAJOR FINDINGS 



In examining education for and by older adults, the Committee considered the vast 
diversity among older Americans and the range of circumstances and interests they 
represent. It identified specific functions of educational programming: education 
for economic improvement, education for new roles, education for physical well- 
being, and education to enrich life. An emphasis was placed on analyzing education 
as a means for acquiring and improving skills for living the later years fully, coping 
with personal and societal changes, being actively involved in community life, and 
utilizing available options. The Committee's review of existing programs and 
opportunities revealed that: 

• Population trends and other societal changes suggest that we should redefine 
"old age" and reassess the role of the aged in our nation. As a part of this process, 
all social institutions sponsoring educational programs, formal and informal; 
must be redesigned and restructured to accommodate the needs of the elderly 
and to achieve an age integrated society. 

• There has been an encouraging increase in the number of educational programs 
for older adults and the range of content offered, although as yet these programs 
fail to meet the needs of many of our elderly citizens. It is estimated that fewer 
than 2.5 percent of those 65 and over now enroll for organized instruction, and 
those who do participate are largely from the more advantaged segment of the 
older population. 

• Many present institutional policies and practices create serious barriers for 
older learners. Among the deterrents to participation in education are the lack of 
information and counseling services to increase awareness and facilitate access 
to programs: negative attitudes about older persons' learningneeds and abilities 
on the part of administrators, teachers, and older people themselves: lack of 
attention to the requirements of specific groups such as minorities, women, and 
those in poverty: the high cost of many programs: lack of transportation services: 
and "classroom" environments that are not appropriate for older learners. 

• Funding policies at the Federal, State, and local levels fail to reflect the 
responsibility of society for ensuring educational opportunities over the life 
span. Little attention has been given to age discrimination issues in educational 
programs, including those funded by various Federal agencies, or to the issueof 
entitlement to educational opportunities at no cost to the older adult. 

• Rapid technological change is intensifying the need for lifelong learning, but the 
lack of educational opportunities for older workers makes it difficult for them to 
update their occupational skills and knowledge bases, or to pursue new careers. 



• Education is beginning to realize the potential of older Americans as educators 
who can transmit a herita/p of values, knowledge, and skills. In most instances, 
however, opportunities for older adults to serve in teaching roles have been 
limited to those whose income and education are above average. 

• The importance of the educational role of community agencies, churches and 
synagogues, business and industry, trade unions, associations of older persons, 
and others outside the formalized educational system must be underscored. 
However, these private sector programs must be retrofitted, like the public 
sector programs, to reflect the changing needs of the elderly and societal trends. 

• Telecommunications systems already in existence and those being developed 
have great potential for innovative kinds of education involving older people, but 
in utilizing these technologies it must be kept in mind that social interaction is an 
important aspect of education for the elderly. 

The Committee's review also focused on education for personnel serving the elderly. 
It was affirmed that such personnel need not only knowledge and skills in their 
respective areas, but also an understanding of the nature of aging, sensitivity to the 
circumstances ancl_ needs of older persons, and respect for the uniqueness, 
heterogeneity, contributions, and potential of the older population. Examining 
current education and training programs in the light of these aims, the Committee 
determined that: 

• Higher education has the primary responsibility for preparing professionals to 
work with older persons and conduct research on their behalf. Because these 
responsibilities are relatively new to colleges and universities, the best meansof 
meeting them are still the subject of wide discussion and debate. 

• In the past decade, junior and community colleges, four-year colleges, and 
universities have responded to the emerging need for personnel to serve the 
elderly. Undergraduate and graduate programs, seminars, workshops, and 
special training institutes have proliferated. Thus opportunities to learn how to 
work with or on behalf of the aging are now available in hundredsof settings. As 
yet. however, appropriate qualitative measures have not been developed to 
assess either the educational integrity of these programs or their centralitv to 
personnel needs in the field of aging. 

• At the present time there is an inappropriate fit between available personnel 
and the needs of the elderly. This is due to the fact that these needs have not been 
examined in a way that identifies the full configuration of necessary service 
roles. Inconsistent hiring practices on the part of public and private agencies, 
the lack of comprehensive personnel projections, and a continuing reliance on 
traditional service provider roles all complicate efforts to design educational 



programs that will prepare personnel qualified to meet the current and 
emerging need* of the aged. 

• Higher education is not yet incorporating needed knowledge about aging in all 
the career preparation programs graduating personnel to serve the elderly, nor 
is it preparing an adequate cadre of researchers to extend our present body of 
information about the aging processes, the aged, and the aging society. 
Multidisciplinary approaches must be employed in order to end the present 
fragmentation of relevant knowledge. 

• There is growing recognition of the special importance of educating health 
professionals to serve the needs of the growing elderly, population. As yet. 
educational resources and institutional commitment are inadequate to produce 
the needed geriatric-ally trained personnel. 

• Kducational institutions have a responsibility not only to prepare students for 
roles in the field of aging, but also to provide up-to-date knowledge to 
practitioners on an ongoing basis, as a means of increasing the effectiveness of 
services to the elderly. 

• The orderly development of gerontology as a field of study has been impaired by 
the shifting funding priorities of the Federal government, which have 
fluctuated between concern for the quality of career preparation programs and 
co' cern for the numbers of such programs. 

The need for expanded educational opportunities for older persons and for those who 
serve them is urgent, but it must not overshadow a broader concern :the need for 
educational programs to provide Americans of all ages with valid knowledge about 
aging and the aged. In examining the need for education about aging and the aging 
society, the Committee found: 

• Despite ample evidence of the contributions and potentials of older adults, 
devastating myths and stereotypes'Vndure. As a result, inequities are 
perpetuated, the elderly are denied full participation in society, and younger 
persons dread old age. Kfforts to combat misconceptions through education are 
under way in public and private institutions, but much remains to be done to 
articulate the process of normal aging, underscore the strengths of the elderly, 
and expose any indignities associated with growing old in America. 

• Many elementary and secondary schools are actively exploring ways to help 
their pup !> view aging as a normal life experience— often by bringing older 
people into the classroom. Several kinds of intergenerational programming 
have been introduced successfully, but as yet information about these innovative 
approaches is not being disseminated widely enough. 



In higher education, similarly, there has been a limited development of 
curriculum materials on aging for teacher education, and of special training 
programs for teachers, but efforts are scattered as yet. 

Religious denominations, national youth groups, and community service clubs 
are among those who have begun to provide their members with information 
about aging and the situation of older people. 

It is highly encouraging that the mass media-comprising a powerful 
educational force-are beginning to present the elderly not as stereotypes but as 
real people. The growing interest in aging poses risks, however, and those who 
are committed to the well-being of older Americans must not onlv encourage 
further efforts but must also be concerned about the validity of the'information 
and attitudes conveyed. As yet there are not adequate channels for conveying 
knowledge about aging and the aged to all those who shape the attitudes of the 
public. 



III. KEY ISSUES 



Recognizing that no list of issues in so broad an area as education can be fullv 
definitive, the Committee chose to highlight a limited number of key issues for 
consideration by the delegates. 



'ssues Related to Expanding Education Opportunities for Older Adults. 

What programs should have highest priority in use of public funds? The 
diversity and complexity of needs among older people require many types of 
educational programs and diverse funding patterns. With resources iimited in 
relation to need, what programs are most essential, and for what groups of 
older adults? 



W hat can bedone to ensure that a fair shareof Federal funds is available for the 
education of older persons'.' Further, what constitutes a "fair share" and how 
might it vary from one type of program to another? 

How can the support of adult education by state and local governments be 
increased, and through what mechanisms can we assure a fair share of the 
increase for the education of older adults? 

What role should educational entitlements play in increasing educational 
opportunities for older adults? Considerations include: the expense of universal 



adult entitlements; whether a carefully delimited demonstration project might 
be useful; whether entitlements should be available first to specific types of 
programs such as job preparation or retirement preparation, or to specific 
groups such as the educationally disadvantaged. 

"). How can the provision of information and counseling about educational 
opportunities for older adults be improved? How might these activities be 
coordinated with existing informational efforts in adult education and in 
aging? 

(>. What roles should business and industry, voluntary agencies and other private 
organizations play in expanding educational opportunities for older adults? 
How can the important programs supported by these sources be coordinated 
with other community programs? 

7. What steps should be taken to increase opportunities for older persons to 
participate in education as educators as well as learners? In order to realize the 
untapped potential of this group, what new programs and approaches are 
needed? 



Issues Concerning Education of Personnel to Serve the Elderly. 

1. Wheredoesthe responsibility lie for achieving and assuring high quality in the 
proliferating programs intended to provide personnel for service .provision? 
Has the time come to develop criteria to accredit programs in gerontology, or to 
license personnel serving the elderly? 

I. What mechanisms can be devised to assure the transfer of knowledge about 
aging across disciplines and among practitioners? How can essential 
knowledge be identified, organized, and incorporated into training? 

•I. With an increasing elderly population, the need to prepare adequate numbers 
of individuals to serve the elderly, and the lead time required to train such 
personnel, what types of studies must be developed in order to make accurate 
projections of personnel supply and requirements as a basis for education and 
training policy? Recognizing the multidisciphnary nature of the problems and 
service needs of the elderly, and the debate about the appropriate service 
combinations to meet them, how can our current information gaps be filled so 
that such projections an 1 possible? 

}. With the growing recognition of the importance of educating health workers to 
serve 1 an increasing older population, what priority should be given to 
gerontological education as a part of a more focused health professional 




orientation. This issue raises questions about the types of health workers who 
should receive education about aging, the definition of new roles, who will 
provide needed training, and by what means needed developments can be 
fostered. 

What should be the nature of the relationship between gerontology education 
programs in higher education institutions and funding agencies*' Can 
government and institutions of higher education together develop a workable 
plan to achieve programs of excellence based on the changing needsof the older 
population? 



Issues Concerning Education About Aging. 

1. What specific steps should be taken to ensure that appropriate materials on 
aging are introduced into the curricula of the elementary, middle, and high 
schools? How can older adults be best utilized as resource persons? 

2. What steps should be taken to prepare teachers to include knowledge about 
aging in school curricula, since teacher education has not prepared them for 
this task'.' 

3. What are the best mechanisms for creating a sensitivity to and understanding 
of older persons in the many occupations and situations in which vounger 
people have any casua' contact with the aged? 

4. What role can the mass media play in education about aging? 



Cross-Cutting Issues. 

1. How can we improve educational services for older adults who face the special 
barriers of low educational attainment, of minority status, of physical 
handicap, and of poverty'.' Such persons naturally tend to focus on day to day 
survival problems and do not place an emphasis on education. 

I. How can the anticipated expansion of various forms of telecommunications be 
utilized for education in ways that will enhance social interaction rather than 
isolate older persons? 

I. How can research bearing on education and aging, including that which is 
already being sponsored by various Federal agencies, be advanced and 
coordinated? 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 



It is the considered opinion of the Technical Committee on Education that education 
is not only an inherent right of all age groups, it is a necessity for a society struggling 
to achieve a fuller measure of social justice for all Americans irrespective of age, 
race, sex. economic status, color, or national origin. Older people are entitled to have 
access to a full range of educational programs in keeping with their needs and 
interests. The following recommendations are based on this conviction, and are 
presented in more detail in the full report of the Committee. 

Recommendation 1 : The Role and Responsibilities of the Federal Government. 

A complete range of basic education programs to improve the economic health, 
and social functioning of the elderly should be given the highest priority for 
funding and made available to all older Americans immediately. High on the list 
should be job training and retraining programs and vocational rehabilitation 
programs. 

A single public body should be designated to review these programs and should 
be given the necessary resources to evaluate the relevant programs conducted by 
Federal agencies (e.g. Education, Health and Human Services (particularly 
the Administration- on Aging), Labor. Agriculture, Housing and Urban 
Development. Community Services Administration) in carrying out their 
respective endeavors. The Commission on National Developments in 
Postsecondary Education— mandated by the 1980 amendments to the Higher 
Education Act— might be the appropriate body to perform this task if its 
responsibility were extended. 

The quality of educational services and all other services available to the aged 
depends directly on the quality of the personnel who provide them. Therefore, 
the Federal Government is urged to give greater and longer term financial 
support to education programs designed to prepare such personnel. Further, it 
is recommended that such education e viewed as an integral part of a broad 
strategy intended to improve health and human services, housing services, and 
other programs planned to assist the elderly. 

Many of the problems encumbering the aged are due to the lack of scientific 
knowledge about the processes of normal aging, the aging society, and the 
circumstances of older people. It is recommended that funding through many 
Federal agencies be increased immediately for reserarch and research training 
in colleges and universities, including both investigator initiated and 
government directed research, and that one Federal unit be designated to 
inventory all aging related research and publish periodic reports. 
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a . m< ' a,,s «'\I>and i njr opportunity. for older Americans to increase their 
contributions to this nation, it is recommended that the l\S. Commis.slon on Civil 
KiKhts. or some other body, he directed to fully investigate and document the 
nature and >eopeol ngv prejudice and discrimination in the United States and to 
recommend intervention st raters-encompassing educational programs and 
the. media- -to Letter inform the American public about the processes of normal 
JWnff anil the responsibilities, contributions, and potential of the a^ed 



Recommendation 2: The Role and Responsibilities of.State Oovernment. 

The Committee recommends that each state designate a unit of its jyovernmont 
working m the fields of education and 'or aging, to define and rank priorities 
regarding the educational needs of its elderly citizens, and that this unit be 
granted resources for providing leadership in develbpmentof needed public and 
private programs, collecting data, and issuing a biennial report 



I he designated units are requested to launch an immediate investigation of 
financial aid programs for students, including federally funded programs 
administered by the states, to makecertain that discriminatorv policies based on 
ngv are identified and eliminated. 



Recommendation The Roleand Responsibilities of Educational Institutions and- 
I rotes.sional and Scientific Organizations. 

Even as our society is aging, the technology explosion and urbanization are 
causing (,ther profound changes that ha\e extraordinary implications 
KecoKnizm.tr their impact on older people, it is recommended that national 
organizations of educational institutions identify and combat policies and 
practices that minimize educational participation of the aging, and examine'the 

iMV|(lf(»rkn(»\vle(l^>ab(»iaaKinKint<-acher<MliK-ationan(lmanvfiel(ls<)f stu.lv as 
well as ai all age Ie\els. 

Scientific societies and other associations of professionals are called upon to 
devote more attention to the implications of an agTng societv for their respective 
memberslnps. and to delineate uay.s in which their members can'and should 
lietter sen e the aired. 
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Recommendation 4: The Role and Responsibilites of Organizations in the Private 
Sector. 



It is essential that private organizations - including business, industry trade 
unions, and voluntary health and social welfare agencies - guarantee 
accessibility to older adults in all educational programs they fund and or 
sponsor, providing the broadest possible opportunities for the elderly^to 
participate as planners, t^ache-.,, and learners. Particular efforts should be 
made on behalf of those hindered by poverty, illness, disability, social isolation, 
gender, or minoritv status. 
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